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MOSES CHORENENSIS OF ARMENIA, 

This great Armenian writer deserves notice, and 
the more so as his name is little known in the 
West. In an earlier note I have, I think, men- 
tioned the London edition of his book: “ Mosis 
Chorenensis Historize Armeniace LibrilII Lon- 
dini, Ex Officina Caroli Ackers Typographi, apud 
Joannem Whistonum Bibliopolum. mpcccxxxv1.” 
I have also come across some further references to 
him in the notes to a sheet or two of ‘ The Church 
History of Eusebius,’ in the new series of English 
translations of the Nicene and post-Nicene fathers, 
edited by Dr. Henry Wace, Principal of King’s 
College, London, and Dr. Philip Schaff, of the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, to be 
issued simultaneously in Eogland by Messrs. 
Parker & Co., Oxford. 

The correspondence said to have passed between 
Abgarus, Prince of Edessa, and our Saviour has 
long been assumed to have been a forgery. But 
there is still a slight possibility of its genuineness. 
There were several Kings of Edessa callea Abgarus 
from B.c. 99 to A.D. 207. The one said to have 
been contemporaneous with Christ was surnamed 
Abgar Ucomo, or the Black. Gutschmid makes 
him the fifteenth king. In the latter part of the 
second century there was a Christian King Abgar 
of Edessa, and the Syrian Gnostic Bardesanes 


| visited his court. 





The late Canon Cureton’s book 
on the subject, dealing with the Syrian documents 
referring to the establishment of Christianity in 
Edessa (London, 1864), is most valuable, and 
Cureton maintains that the forged letters were 
probably inspired by this Gnostic’s visit. The 
good faith of Eusebius is not involved, though 


| probably his claims to be a scientific and critical 


writer are, 

I confess that I had always thought myself that 
Moses Chorenensis was a writer of doubtful autho- 
rity before I found out, from further inquiry, that 
great scholars hold the reverse opinion. I am 
glad that it is so, Edessa was an early seat of 
Syrian Christian learning, and some have wished 
to identify it with “ Ur of the Chaldees.” In the 
fourth century A.D. the illustrious St. Ephreus 
Syrus founded a seminary there, which afterwards 
lapsed into Arian hands. n passant, we are 
indebted to the late Rev. Dr. Neale, I think, and 
others for discovering the beauty and translating 
the language of that saint’s noble hymns. So, 
also, we have been largely indebted to the late 
Archbishop Trench for introducing to English 
notice the admirable Christian medizval Latin 
poet Adam of St. Victor, in France. Archbishop 
Trench had much the same pious and scholarly 
affection for Adam of St. Victor that the late and 
profoundly regretted Dr. Church, Dean of St. 
Paul’s, entertained for the greatest ‘of all Christian 
poets, namely Dante—and I call Dante the greatest 
without wishing to follow the bad fashion of 
thereby implying that I fail to recognize Milton’s 
literary eminence, inexpressibly inferior as his 
philosophy and also his gift of pure imagination 
and intellectual presentation are to those same 
qualities in Dante. 

It cannot be too strongly dwelt upon that Moses 
Chorenensis is, first of all, a sound and trust- 
worthy writer; and secondly, that he, being the 
earlier writer, and an honest one, confirms Euse- 
bius, and not vice versd. ‘* Moses Chorenensis, 
the celebrated historian of the fifth century, who 
studied a long time in Edessa, is an independent 
witness.” The alleged correspondence is probably 
a “pious” forgery; but Eusebius wrote in good 
faith. Who can with critical decency blame him, 
in a century like ours, when, with all our boasted 
crucibles of scientific testing, the authorship of 
the ‘ Letters of Junius’ is still not exactly a closed 
question, when neither the Platonic, the Aristo- 
telian, nor the Shakespearian canons are finally 
settled, and when one ciaimant and one forged 
letter have absorbed the time and talents of some 
of the acutest intellects among British experts? 

It is, perhaps, only an unfortunate coincidence 
that the supposed bearer of the epistle of Abgarus 
to Christ should have been named Ananias, though, 
of course, the name suggests a cheap sarcasin. 
But it is worth noting that the Byzantine historian 
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Cedrenus (cf. Mr. Wright’s “ Abgar,” in ‘ Dict. of 
Christian Biog.’) says that one Ananias was the 
artist who obtained a representation of Christ on 
a sudarium when He was going to Calvary. The 
miraculous sudariwm was said to have been carried 
back to and preserved at Edessa. Of course, the 
various sudaria, otherwise called vernacles, and 
associated with the legend of St. Veronica, are so 
well known that it is not necessary to say any- 
thing, except that Veronica is not a corruption of 
the hybrid vera icon, but of the classic Greek 
Pepevixy, through the Macedonian variant Bepe- 
Vik). 

The various vernacles or sudaria must be placed, 
without any irreverence, on the same level as the 
“Black Virgins” of popular devotion, which M. 
Du Caumont and others have recognized as speci- 
mens of degenerate Byzantine Christian art, 
namely, as not so much survivals as analogues of 
the lower paganism ; the fact being, as M. Renan 
has justly said, that in Christianity, as in every 
creed, there is a false religion, a lower creed of the 
vulgar, as well as a clearer and nobler holding of 
the same. M. de Maistre put the fact well—and 
he spoke as a strenuous Catholic—when, in his 
* Soirées de Saint-Pétersbourg,’ he defends “ super- 
stition”” as the outpost of divine faith; not faith 
itself, or even essential to it, but (if I may borrow a 
phrase from the medieval logicians) an “ insepar- 
able accident” of faith. The alleged miraculously 
obtained picture of Christ on the sudariwm is also 
mentioned by Evagrius, ‘H. E.,’ iv. 27. <A refer- 
ence to M. Du Caumont’s ‘ Abécédaire,’ and other 
writings on ecclesiastical art and art traditions, will 
supply the further fact that the Black Virgins, 
and other icons and images in wood or stone, are 
certainly not Italian or Roman inventions, but of 
Byzantine origin. Conyers Middleton, and Trivier 
in our time, touch on these subjects, but in a 
sceptical, or at least a controversial spirit, which 
would, of course, be out of place in ‘N. & Q.’ 
Lucian mentions pagan statues, popularly believed 
on occasion to sweat, move, and utter oracles 
(Lucian, ‘ Opp.,’ ed. Variorum, Amstelod., 1687, 
tom. ii., ‘De Syria Ded,’ 659-60). 

H. ve B. H. 


SUFFOLK PARISH REGISTERS. 


(Continued from 7% 8, x. 502.) 


-o + 


Chediston. St. Mary.—“ Earliest register 1653,"— 
Suckling’s ‘ History of Suffolk,’ vol. ii. p. 105. 

Cookley. St. Michael.—* Earliest register 15338,"— 
P. 203. 

Cratfield, 


‘sé 


Mr. Suckling mentions a chest which ‘* contains 
the parish records,” but says nothing respecting 
the records themselves. 


Darsham. All Saints —‘ Earliest baptismal entry in 
the parish registers occurs in 1539; but it is very re- 
markable that a marriage is recorded as having taken 
place in 1536...... an entry which must have Leen made 





upon the first establishment of these records, two years 
subsequently to the performance of the marriage cere- 
mony. '—Vol. ii. p. 227. 

Dunwich. 

Mr. Suckling mentions only one register in his 
lengthy account of this ancient town. In speaking 
of the new chapel of St. James, he says, “The 
parish register commences in 1672, and was brought 
from the old church of All Saints.” If we remem- 
ber that the inroads of the sea had virtually re- 
duced the town to the state it is now in before the 
fifteenth century, the scantiness of the ecclesi- 
astical records is not to be wondered at. But 
there must have been many old wills and deeds 
preserved in the churches that were washed away, 
and, unless they shared the same fate, a list of 
them would be very valuable. Mr. Suckling men- 
tions some of the town records (pp. 260, 243, 455), 
of which I shall have something to say later on. 

Easton Bavent. St. Nicholae, 

No mention of the records. 

Frostenden. 
Frostenden commence in 1538. 
curious records.”—Vol. ii, p. 322. 

Henstead. St. Mary,—‘‘ The earliest register book 


The books contain no 


for the parish is dated 1539. It is, however, only s © 


transcript of the original record.”"—P. 380, 
Heveningham. 8t. Margaret.— Baptismal registers 
commence in 1550,”—P, 399. 


Holton. St. Peter.—* Parish registers commence rn 
1539.” 
Huntingfield. St, Mary.—“ The first entry in he 


register book, which was recopied from the old book by 
order of the Churchwardens by George Booth, rector, 
bears the date of 1539." —P. 421. 

Leiston. St. Margaret.—* The parish registers com- 
mence in 1538."—Vol. ii. p. 451. 

Shaddingfield. St. John the Baptist.— Registers 
commence in 1538.”"—Vol. i. p. 76. 

Shipmeadow. St. Bartholomew. 


No records mentioned. 


Weston. St. Peter.—“ The registers commence ia 
1709.” —Vol. i. p. 100. 

Flixton. 8, Elmham.—‘ The parish register begins 
in 1547. Transcribed by the Rev. Jonas Luker about 


the year 1590."—Vol. i. p. 205. 

Barnaby. St. John, consolidated with the rectoryo f 
Mutford.—* The Registers preserved in the Church 
commence in the year 1701, but the older parochial 
records are united with those at Mutford, and bear the 
date of 1554.” —Vol. i. p. 236. 

Kirkley. St, Peter.—‘‘ The earliest register bears the 
date of 1701. There is an entry in this register book, 
copied from an ecclesiastical visitation record of the 
year 1663, which, deecribing the ruinous state of the 


church, says :— The ornaments and books are wanting.’ 
—Vol. i. p. 268. 

Corton. St. Bartholomew,—‘“ The parish registers 
commence in 1651.” 

Fritton. St. Edmund's. 


Mr. Suckling supplies notes from the parish 
registers, but does not state the period they cover 

Gorleston. St, Andrew’s,—“ The registers of Gorlet 
ton commence in 1705, though there was not many yest 
since a register book commencing in 1674,”—Vol. } 


2 
p. 380, 


All Saints.—‘‘ The Parish Registers of 7 
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two years Gunton. St. rrvg The parish registers commence | it is quoted in King James's ‘ Reules and Cauteleg,’ 
iage cere- in 1759."—Vol. ii. p. 8 yublished in that year in the ‘ Essays of a Prentice’ 

Benacre. St. Michael.—“ The registers commenee in | (Monty romerie’s ‘ Poems,’ by Irving, p. xiv). 
=» 1727."—Vol. ii. Bumiler (D. only mod.). Ante 1584, — , ‘ Flyting’ 
r in his In the following instances Mr. Suckling makes no | (Monte -_* rie - —, waka D. 109) : . 
> ) crabe thee, Bumbler, by thy min: 

speaking mention of the parish records :— Burn, sb. 3, b, “skin and birn.”” 1648, ‘ Scotish Pas- 
ys, “ The Fordley. quils,” iii, 55: 
sbrought | Halesworth. Let skin and birne, when they are gone, 
> remem- Henbam. Like Jason’s fleece hing on the throne. 
ual Shipmeadow. | Cager, one who cages (not in D.). 1889, Browning, 
ually re- Iiketshall, St. Andrew's, * Asolando,’ p. 37: 
efore the St. James, 8, Elmham. Boy Cupid's exemplary catcher and cager. 

ecclesi- St. Michael. 8. Elmbam. | Calentured, seen as in a calenture (not in D.). 1820, 
at. But Mutford. St. Andrew's. | Wordsworth, * To Enterprise’ (‘ Works,’ iv, 185, edit. 
nd deeds Cs Rushmere. St, Michael's. 1837): 
od owe Hesry R. Promuer. | Hath fed on pageants floating through the air 
. list a 61, Cornwall Road, Bayswater. | Or calentured in depth of limpid floods. 

‘ To b atinued. | Calthumpian (!), 1886, Greely, ‘Three Years of 
ling men- ca Ss eonitaneny Arctic Service,’ i, p. 177: “A concert from a well- 


243, 455), I 
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organized calthumpian band, in which the tinware of 
THE ‘NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY’: ADDENDA | "7  expedit ion played an important part.’ 





Can, v. 2 (2 According to D., “auxiliary of the 
AND CORRIGENDA. ee: | past tense “as modern did,” In’ Douglas, however, 
(See 7" 8, v. 504; vi. 38, ag ; vii, 12; viii. 4,114; | it o often appears to be an auxiliary of the present tense 
ix, 224; x. 3, 183.) oes, do, € * £n.,’ viii. ; Prol., 18; ii. 51, 54; vii. 
_ Brathit (not in D,), Cére. 1505, Douglas, ‘ King Hart,’ | | 119 I, 175, a 2" x. v. 61; vii. 42. 
i. at, 27: | Capitale, canopy (not in D. in this sense). Douglas, 
His buirtlie bainer brathit up on hicht, * £n..,’ ii, xi. 7. 
Break, v. 20, absol. of a tag, to open the ground | Caresome (only one instance in D.). 1586 (’), ‘ Elegie’ 
with his feet. 1486, * Bk. of St. Albans,’ E, vii. a, : | in Maitland, * Poems,’ 1786, p. 247: 
When brekyth he? quod the man: What is that to say! Or gif I micht her cairsum pairt seclude. 
With his feete he opyinys the erth, then he gooth a way.| Curylald (notin D.). 1505, Dunbar, ‘T. M. W.,’ 94: 
Brede, sb., piece of an animal cut up, portion of raw Quhen kissis me that carybald, then kyndillis all my 
meat (not in D, in this sense). 1486, ‘ Bk. of St. Albans,’ | sorow. 
E. iii. a.: | 1536, Lyndsay, ‘ Answer to the King’s Flyting,’ st, 8 : 
When ye haue slayn the boore and will do him right, Howbeit the caribaldis cry the corenoch. 
Ye shal! undo hym unflayne, when he shall be dight Ante 1554, Polwart, ‘ Third Flyting,’ 1. 3 (Montgomery, 
Xxx bredys and ii of hym ye shall make, by Irving, p. 122): 
F, ii, b.: Yon caribald, yone cative execrabill. 
Yit my chyl le of the boore for to speke moore Catholicly—universally (earliest in D., 1631), 1606, 
When he shall be undoon I tell you be foore sirnie ‘ Blame of Kirk Burial,’ p. 29 (ed. 1833), “ Such 
Xxxii bredes ye shall of hym - ake. a house of prayer that should be Catholicklie patent to 
Bremish, adj. (not in D.). Cire, 1600, Sir R. Aytoun, | all people of the world,” 
‘Poems,’ p. 58 (Rog ger’s edition) : Cessile, adj. (not in D.). A. Hume, ‘Day Estival,’ 
Proclaim’d through all his bremish bounds. | 1. 85: 
Brent, adj. (“2. of the forehead: a: lofty, straight So silent is the cessile air. 
up,” D.). But the word is not used, in this sense, of | Chafe, v. 8, to spoil, by heating, &e. (latest in D., 1485). 
the forehead only. Ante 1586, ‘Ane Welcume to Eild,’ 1513, Douglas, * £n.,’ i. iv. 37: “ Than was the quheit, 
Maitland Poems, 1786, p. 193 : with flui jis chaffit and wet” (“corruptum undis,” 
My bak that sumtime brent hes bene Virg.). 
Now cruikis lyk ane cam ok tre. Clamantly (not in D.). 1890, J. Stalker (in Zxpositor, 
1591, ‘ Rob Stene’s Dream,’ p. 22 (edition 1836) : p. 250), ‘Plenty of work clamantly calling for new 
As veschell fragill and unstable workers.” 
Toist heir and their, now slak now brent, Clamp, v. 2, to patch (Scotch). The quotation from 
Lyk that inconstant element. ‘ Symmie and his Brader, is dated “ ante 1800,” As this 


Brook, Bruik, Ve, besmear with black (in D. only as} poem is in the Bannatyne MS., its date is “ ante 1568,” 
* Broo ked, adj.,” in Burns and later). Dunbar, ‘ Freir | 1606, Birnie, ‘ Blame of Kirk Burial,’ dedication, “‘ They 


of Tungland,’ 51 : have dared clamp the sincere twist of God’s truth with 
As blak smyth brukit was his pellat. the torne clouts of their brain-sicke superstitions.” 
Douglas, ‘ Pal. Hon.,’ i. st. R. D. Wutsoyn. 


Pulland my hair, with b ‘lek my face they bruik, 
Buirtlie—Buirdly, Burly? (Acc. to D,: “ Buirdly” is 


probably a modern perversion of the earlier Scotch : . - oo 
“ buirly,” goodly, stout, ‘burly.”) Circ. 1505, Douglas, | 88 told by the heroine, a native of the West Riding, 


‘ King Hart,’ i, st. 28: is, I think, too good to be lost :— 
His buirtlie bainer brathit up on hicht. “T was roiistin’ a goose for t’ feist afore t’ fire, 
Bulge, eb., 4, ship's bottom (earliest in D., 1622). an’ while I was tonnin’ t’ spit, an’ baiistin’ t’ bod, 


Douglas, * En.,’ x. 4, end: ’ ’ +9 D ’ 
With stelit stevynnis and bowand bulge of tre. I los’ all t’ use i’ me ’ands and feat, an’ stook fast 





Yorxsuire Witcncrart.—The following story, 





Bumbie, sb., 1. “Montgomerie’s ‘ Flyting’ is here | to me chair, an’ could neither ton or baast t’ bod, 
quoted with the date 1597. It was written ante 1584, as | an’ so it wor all bont as black as a coal, Me oud 
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man jus’ then came in oot at gardin, an’ said, ‘ A 
Hannah, lass, what art a doin’ off for to let t’ 
goose bon?’ So I said,‘ A John, I’m sure oud 
Bessy Taylor hes bewitched me.’ So John says, 
‘I'll tell thee what we mun do, Hannah; we mun 
stove her oot; an’ if it be Bessy Taylor as ’us | 











Byron 
to the 


AND 


late 


PARALLEL PasSaGES IN 
Foscoto.—I once quoted 


> 


dides tells us that avopwv yap eTrupal 


4 


done it, thou’ll see in t’ marnin’ by t’ look on ’er | y7 tados :-— 


‘ands,’ So that night John got a cof heart an’ 
some straw, an’ he made all v’ winders an’ doiirs | 
up to kep em air tight, an’ stuck t’ heart full o’ | 
pins, an’ said to me, ‘ Now we’ll bont’ witch oot ; | 
but when she comes to t’ doiir, thou mus’n’t on | 
any account let ’er in.’ So we set it afire ; an’ | 
while it wor bonnin’, oud Bessy came to t’ doar, | 
an’ rattled at it, an’ begged on John to let ’er in, 
an’ t’ more she shouted an’ screiimed, t’ harder 
t’ heart bonned. 


In S«nta Croce’s holy precincts lie 

Ashes which make it holier, dust which is 

Even in itself an immortality, 

Though there were nothing save the past, and this, 

The particle of those sublimities 

Which have relapsed to chaos :— 

Angelo’s, Alfieri’s bones, and his, 

The starry Galileo with his woes ; 

Here Machiavelli's earth returned to whence it rose. 

Canto iv, etanza liv. 


ere repose 


Next marnin’ all t’ skin wor | There is the same idea in Ugo Foscolo’s fine poem 


bont off’n Bessy’s ’ands, an’ then we knew it wor’ | ‘ I Sepolcri,’ describing the effect which the sight 


’er ’at ’ad bewitched me; 
oot, so she could niver do ought to me again.’ 
W. M. E. Fow ter. 


Executions at Kinoston-on-Toames,—The 
following is a sad record, if true. It is drawn 
from the European Magazine for the year 1785: 

“Very near thirty years ago a remarkable execution 
happened no further off than Kingston upon Thames, 
in Surrey. One Gregory was hanged for horse-stealing, 
and at the same time no less than eleven of bis own sona 
were hung by his side on the same gallows, for repeated 
crimes of the same nature; and, what is yet more sin- 
gular, one Coleman, with his five sons, were hung on the 
same gallows the same moment, in all eighteen in 
number.”’ 

Some of your readers may be in a position to 
know if the foregoing statement is correct. 

Wituiam ANDREWS. 


II.* N. Breton : Enotisn Prepositions ayp 
Latin Nouns.—In a note on p. 87 in my reprint 
of 1886 of the first edition of Scot’s ‘ Witchcraft,’ 
1584, I have shown that Scot placed the word Filios 
in the objective because it came after the English 
verb doo interpret. I gave other examples from 
him, as also an example of the ablative after 
the English preposition in, as “in Circulo Salo- 
monis.” Nash, as I then said, did the same. I 
now give the fifty-sixth stanza of Breton’s ‘ Amoris 
Lacrime,’ where the metre seems to determine 
whether the writer shall follow this rule or leave it 
alone. I copy from the second or 1597 edition: — 

The schollers come with Zacrimis Amoris, 

As though their hearts were hopelesse of reliefe, 

The souldiers come with Tonitrus Clamoris 

To make the heavens acquainted with their griefe ; 

The noble peeres in Civitatis portis 

In hearts engraven come with Dolor mortis. 
Tt is, however, Tonitru in the “Sidneiana” re- 
print of the 1591 edition, which thus gives us 
three in the ablative after “‘ with” or “ in,” though 
in the last line we have “ with Dolor” in order 
that the line may scan. Br. Nicnotson. 


[* For I. see 7S, x, 321, | 








lit 


| 
| 


but we bed stoived her | of the tombs of great men must have on the mind 


of the beholder, amongst whom his own remains 
now repose. Only a few lines can be cited from 

Ma piit beata che in un tempio accolte 

Serbi I Itale glorie, uniche forse. 

Da che le mal vietate Alpi e |’ alterna 

Onnipotenza delle umane sorti 

Armi e sostanze t’ invadeano, ed are 

E patria, e, tranne la memoria, tutto : 

Che, ove speme di gloria agli animosi 

Intelletti rifolga e all’ Italia, 

Quindi trarrem gli auspici. Vv. 3 
Ugo Foscolo died in 1827, and was buried in 
Chiswick churchyard. In 1871 his remains were 
exhumed and reinterred in the church of Santa 
Croce. Jouy Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


1 © 
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0-33, 


Daniet Lysons, M.D., D.C.L.—This eminent 
physician, then practising at Gloucester, married 
on Dec. 6, 1768, Mary, daughter of Richard 
Rogers, Esq., of Dowdeswell, co, Gloucester (Par. 
Reg. of Kensington, co. Middlesex). Dr. Lysons 
died at Bath, March 20, 1800 (Gent. Mag., 1800, 
vol. Ixx. part i. p. 392). Daniet Hipwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Tne Lion as aN Empiem.—lIn vol. vii. pt. ii. 
p. 117 of the Proceedings of the Suffolk Institute 
of Archeology, the writer speaks of ‘‘ two lions 
sejant rampant, emblematical of the Corpus Christi.” 
Christ is figured under the cross, the lamb, the 
fish, and the lion. I have not before seen it 
stated that this figure of the lion is an emblem of 
the Holy Sacrament, and in this particular position 
of “ sejant rampant.” Fairholt, in his ‘ Dictionary 
of Terms in Art,’ p. 271, says that rampant sig- 
nifies magnanimity, but he does not explain sejant, 
which might signify rest. Are there any other 
examples known which might justify this allusion 
to the Sacrament? The pedestals of fonts are 
sometimes decorated with lions: ¢.g., the stem 
of the font at Theberton is supported by figures 


Use ) 
Dean 
Stanley the following stanza from ‘Childe Harold,’ 
referring to the church of Santa Croce in Florence, 
is applicable to Westmir ster Abbey, though Thucy- 
' Faca 
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and lions sejant alternately ; at Westleton the 
pedestal is supported by lions sejant, Found in 
this position, | presume the lion sejant represents 
the human soul after baptism ; sometimes the 
pedestal is decorated with angels and human 
figures. 

In other parts of churches the lion is found in 
another position : e. g., on the north door of St. 


Matthew’s Church, Ipswich, “at the termination | 


of the moulding on either side is a lion...... these 
lions are guardant and sejant, with the forelegs 
elevated, and tails erect.” According to Fairholt 
guardant signifies prudence; the sejant position of 
the forelegs—down in some instances, and elevated 
in others—indicates a difference, but what ? Lions 
are also found crowned, whether sejant, or rampant, 
or guardant, &c. 
Has it any special reference to royalty, from 
gifts to the building or any other relation, as apart 
from the lion being the emblem of Christ, called 
in Scripture the Lion of Judah, or the beast itself 
being regarded as the king of beasts ? 
H,. A. W. 


Tae Union with IreELaAnp.—During the cease- 
less discussions of the Home Rule question we have 
heard a good deal lately of an “ union of hearts.” 
It may interest some of your readers to know that 
this expression was used in the same connexion 


during the debate on the Marquis of Rockingham’s | 


motion for the removal of the causes of Irish dis- 
content by a redress of grievances in May, 1779. 
While referring to an allusion to an union of the 
two countries which had been made by a former 
speaker, the Duke of Richmond is said to have 
declared that “‘he was for an union, but not an union 
of legislature, but an union of hearts, hands, of 
affections and interests” (‘ Parliamentary History,’ 
vol. xx. 650). Ishould perhaps add that the duke 
subsequently became convinced of the necessity of 
“an union of legislature.” G. F. RB. B. 


Ear.y JouRNALISTS.— Some interest may attach 


to the following in these days of that new journal- | 


ism which is not so very unlike the old. The 
original may be found in the Record Office 
(Domestic, Charles I., cexxiv. 47) :— 

“One of M" Christopher fosters petitions in his 
prayer before his Sermon, Oct: 24: 1632: At Oxford. 
Sweet Jesus wee desire thee, and humbly increase [ sic 
thy divine Majesty to inspire the Curranto-makers with 
the Spirit of truth, that one may know when to praise 
thy blessed and glorious name and when to pray vnto 
thee ; for we often praise and Laude thy holy name for 
the King of Swedens victories and afterwardes we heare 
that there is noe such thing, and we oftentimes pray 
vnto thee torelieue the same King in his distresses, and 
we Likewise heare that there is noe such Cause.” 


H. H. S. 
LIuermerr Nationate or France. —A 


French friend has told me howawork printed at this 
establishment can be distinguished even when, as 


The crowning is more unusual. | 


is sometimes the case, it is not stated on the title- 
page. It is not that the paper is unusually good 
and the type of unusual excellence, for, though this 
is often the case, it is not necessarily so. The one 
unerring criterion is a very minute, thin, horizontal 
stroke on the left-hand side only of the letter 1, 
and a little above the middle. It is not found in 
capital nor in italic I’s, 

In confirmation of what I here say, I will refer 
to Thurot, ‘ De la Prononciation Frangaise’ (Paris, 
| 1881), and to Devic’s ‘ Dict. Etymol. des Mots 

d’Origine Orientale,’ published as a supplement to 
Littré’s supplement to his own dictionary. In the 
| first-mentioned work “Imprimerie Nationale” is 
| on the title-page ; in the second work this estab- 
| lishment is not mentioned. 
No other printing press is allowed to have I's of 
| this kind. It is a privilege of the Imprimerie 
Nationale, and any infringement of this privilege 
is severely punished. At the same time, well- 
known publishers may acquire the right of selling 
|a work printed at this press, and then they have 
the right also of suppressing the title-page with 
‘* Imprimerie Nationale” upon it and of substitut- 
ing one of their own instead. But they cannot get 
rid of this marked 1. I do not know how long the 
custom has existed. F, Caance. 


Gotpen Sunpay.—The following extract from 
the Standard of the 23rd of December may be new 
to many of your readers, as the anniversary has 
not been already aoticed in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’: 

“ ¢ Golden Sunday,’ as the last Sunday before Christmas 
is called by German shopkeepers, owing to its being the 
chief day on which the public make their Christmas 
purchases, has this year been less busy than usual. 
To-day, however, business has been brisker, and some 
shops, especially those of the dealers in Pfefferkuchen, 
were so full that buyers hal to wait at the doors, 
Pfefferkuchen, a kind of gingerbread, apples, and ruts 
are as indispensable portions of the Christmas fare in 
every home in Germany as roast beef and plum pudding 
are in England,” 

Everard Home CoLemay. 

Tae Rev. Cuartes Herte.—It does not ap- 
pear to have been noted that Charles Herle, the 
distinguished Puritan divine and Prolocutor of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines, who was born 
in Cornwall (cf. ‘Bibliotheca Cornubiensis,’ 234, 
235, 1227, and ‘Collectanea Cornubiensia,’ 351), 
held for a time the Cornish rectory of Creed, to 
which he was presented by royal letters patent by 
Charles I. on April 19, 1625 (Rymer’s ‘ Feedera,’ 
vol. xviii. p. 639). R. 


Tue Broap Cavurca IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century.—Mrs. Oliphant, in her ‘Memoir of 
Principal Talloch,’ while referring to the projected 

| scheme of a particular publication on the above 
subject that had been considered by both Arnold 
and Tulloch, goes on to say, “ No such volume, so 
far as I am aware, was ever published.” Such a 
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book, however, did appear. It consists of selec- 
tions from Cudworth, Smith, &c., and tallies 
exactly with the proposed work referred to. The 
preface is by Arnold. The book is, I think, en- 
titled ‘The Natural Truth of Christianity,’ and 
is edited by the Rev. W. Metcalfe, of Paisley. 
What relation this bears to Tulloch’s excellent sur- 
vey and analysis of the subject I cannot at present 
say, though, in the circumstances, he naturally ap- 
pears to have been not altogether pleased with 
Arnold’s first intentions. W. Bayne. 


AnoLisaAMAH.—There are not many to whom 
this name has been given. 
“1639, December 28, was buried Aholibamah How- 
kins.’’—Aylestone (Leicestershire) Register. 
H, G, GrirFINHOOFE. 
34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


“ LIARS SHOULD HAVE GOOD Memories.” —This 
proverbial expression is given by Hazlitt, but 
without any illustration. He gives also “A liar 
should have a good memory” without noticing 
that this proverb is to be found in Ray’s collection. 
Charles I. uses it in his Eixev BaotAcny, 1648, 
p. 103, reprint 1880 :— 

“ Aa liars need have good memories, so malicious per- 
sons need good inventions, that their calumnies may fit 
every man’s fancy; and what their reproaches want of 
truth, they may make up with number and show.” 

Compare what Quintilian says in his ‘ Institutio 
Oratoria,’ iv. 2, § 91 :— 

“Utrobique autem orator meminisse debebit actione 
tota, quid finxerit, quoniam solent excidere, qu falsa 
sunt; verumque est illud, quod vulgo dicitur, mendacem 
memorem esse oportere.”’ 

F. C. Birxseck Terry, 

A Freeventcy “ Kittep” Royatist GENERAL. 
—In Mr. R. N. Worth’s new edition of his 
* History of Plymouth’ is (p. 96) an extract from 
a Civil War tract, ‘Good News from Plymouth,’ 
under date February 20, 1642/3, which relates 
the supposed killing of Sir Ralph Hopton, the 
King’s Lieutenant-General of Horse in the West, 
during an assault ; and it is added : ‘‘ As Hopton 
was not killed in any such way, probably the 
whole story is apocryphal.” This is too large a 
deduction from the circumstance, for it is a curious 
and striking testimony to the estimation in which 
this commander was held by his enemies, that the 
motto of the Parliamentarian news-makers appeared 
to be “* When in doubt, kill Hopton.” The earliest 
instance of this which I have noted is in ‘ Diur- 
nall Occurrences,’ under date Sunday, December 
5, 1642:—“It was likewise this day reported, 
that Sir Ralph Hopton is either dead, or danger- 
ously sicke.” In ‘Special Passages’ five months 
later is given a rumour (p. 321) from Exeter, 
under date May 6, 1643, of Hopton’s death after 
a fight on Roborough Down, Devon ; and in‘A 
True Relation of the Proceedings of the Cornish 








Forces,’ printed in London in the latter month, is 
the copy of a letter from “J. T.,”dated May 15, 
1643, which says :— 

“‘ Whereas severall writings largely exprest the death 
of Sir Ralph Hopton, and how he was taken, stript, and 
for greedinesse of plunder let passe, I can assure you 
there is no certainty in any of it: but for certain he is 
yet alive, for I have seen many Warrants issued forth 
under his name for the raising of money towards the 
payment of the souldiers, since those untruths have been 
set abroad.” 

And in Sir John Denham’s ballad ‘A Western 
Wonder’ (written, there is reason to conclude, 
between May 17 and 24, 1643) there is satirically 
described a fight at a spot between Launceston and 
Okehampton, and 

There Hopton was slain, again and again, 
Or else my author did lie. 

These are doubtless only a few examples out of 
many of the same kind, and I should be interested 
to hear of more. Atrrep F, Rossiys. 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


INDRA WITH THE THUNDERBOLT.—The myth of 
Indra holding the vajra (thunderbolt) in his hand 
is well exemplified in the Vedas; but has Indra 
ever been represented in Indian art with his 
vajra; and has the vajra ever been represented by 
itself? The dorje of the northern Buddhists in 
Tibet is derived from the Indian vajra, and its 
form is known (see Monier- Williams’s ‘ Buddhism,’ 
London, 1889, p. 323); but what about its Indian 
prototype ? H. Garpoz. 


22, Rue Servandoni, Paris. 


Novets or Lapy Cuartotre Bory.—Will 
any one give the names of all the novels written 
by Lady Charlotte Bury ? MacRoserr. 

Alla Giornata; or, to the Day,’ 1826; *‘ Flirtation,’ 
1828 ; ** Separation,’ 1830; *‘A Marriage in High Life, 
1828; ** Journal of the Heart,’ 1830; ** The Disinherited 
and the Ensnared,’ 1834; *‘ Journal of the Heart,’ second 
series, 1835; *‘ The Devoted,’ 1836; * Love,’ 1837; 
‘Memoirs of a Peeress,’ by Mrs. C, F. Gore, edited by 
Lady C. Bury, 1837; ‘The Divorced,’ 1837 ; *‘ Family 
Records,’ 1841; and ‘ The Two Baronets’ (posthumous), 
1864. Those works to which the asterisk is affixed were 
published anonymously, or were announced as by the 
author of some other anonymous work. | 


Micnart AyoeLo.—Will anybody tell me who 
wrote the article on Michael Angelo which was 
published in the Edinburgh Review, October, 
1857 L&LIUS. 


Possies.—Half a century ago this name was 
applied in the West Riding of Yorkshire to the 
bread scalded with milk which was a customary 
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breakfast fora child. Ido not find it in Wright | 
and Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary.’ Pobs is there said 
=pottage in the Craven dialect. 


AGRICULTURAL Riots, 1830.—I should be glad 
of references to accounts of these rick-burning 
days. Crt, 


“Cortick Bowts.”—I have found in some old 
lists of plate in the seventeenth century notices of 
“ Collick bowls.” Can any of your readers tell me 
what this means ? F.S.A. 


Moyocram.—At Arundel House, Fulham, there | 
is an ancient leaden cistern standing against the 
side of the house. Upon its front are the date 
1703 and an earl’s coronet. Beneath is an intri- 
cately wrought monogram, composed of the three 
letters C. J. L. It is possible also there may be a | 
D. Their correct order I cannot say. Very meagre 
materials exist respecting the history of the house. 
Presumably the monogram was that of a former 
resident. Can any reader suggest the name of the 
earl? Please reply direct. 

Cnas. Jas, Firet 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Daiker.— Wright, in his ‘ 
lete and Provincial English,’ says, “ Daiker, v., to 
saunter. North.” Will any North-Country maine 
of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly tell me whether the word is 
still in use, and in the sense Wright assigns to it? 

Dixon. 


Dictionary of —— 


H. B.’s Caricatcores.—Is there any published 
catalogue or list of these, to enable a collector to 
test the incompleteness of his series ? 


W. C. J. 


Sin Jonny Fatstarr.—I should be grateful for 
some information concerning Sir John Falstaff. 
Has any monograph been written about him? Has 
this type been reproduced by any other author ex- 
cept Shakespeare? Is Falstaff and Fastolf, who 
fought at Agincourt, Orleans, and Patay, the same 








person? Where could I obtain the information I 
require ? M. Paris. 
Trieste, 
A ‘Life of Sir John Falstaff,’ by Robert Brough, | 


illustrated by Cruikshank, was published in 1 185 5.) 


CarmicnarL Famity.—Who was the Major 
John Carmichael, of the 6th Dragoon Guards, who, 
according to De bre tt, 1829, laid claim to the dor- 
mant earldom of Hyndford ? TINTO. 


ARCHITECTURAL Fotiace.—Can any of your 
readers help me with instances of the use of 
leaves or flowers in architecture? I have no need 
of examples of the vine, wheat, rose, lily, oak, 
thorn, herb bennet (Geum uvbens m), or ivy; but 
I should be grateful for any others, « ad where they 
found employed. Replies, either pri- 


| copy of the account of a dream by agent 


vately or through your columns, would be grate- 
fully accepted. A. E. P. R. Dowty, 
4, Hare Court, Inner Temple, E.C, 


Hveu, Bisnor or Lixcoty.—Can any reader of 


‘N. & Q.’ give me a short account of Hugh, 
Bishop of Lincoln ? F. Coventry. 


Duddington, Stamford. 
[ Mr, Coventry may be referred to the ‘ N 
gray hie Générale’; to the ‘ Registrum Sacr 
canum’ of Stubs; and Le Neve’'s ‘ Fasti, 


Sir T. Duffus Hardy. 


uvelle Bio- 
um Angli 
continued by 


Spanish Armapa.—Can some of your readers 
refer me to any west-country newspaper or article 


| dealing with the descent of those representatives 
| of Drake, Frobisher, and Hawkins who took part 
|in, or were present at, the ceremonies connected 
| with the Armada celebration 


at P)ymouth this 
year? W. C. J. 
St. Stephen's Club. 


RESTORING Enoravincs.—Can any 
readers kindly inform me of a book 
the cleaning and restoring engravings 

M. A. J. 

“DAYS AND MOMENTS QUICKLY FLi ’—The 
hymn thus beginning was composed by the Rev. 
E. Caswall, with the exception of the last verse :— 
“As the tree falls,” &c., which, according to 
‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ was added by the 
compilers. Has it ever been pointed out that the 
first two lines are identical with the following 
couplet in Ray’s ‘ Collection of English Proverbs, 
p. 196, Bohn’s ‘ Handbook of Proverbs’ /— 

As a man lives, so shall he die 
As a tree falls, so shall it lie. 


of your 
sling with 


F. C. Birxs: TERRY. 
The Paddocks, Palgrave, Diss. 
DreaM ANTICIPATING THE ASSASSINATION OF 


Spencer Percevat.—In the report on the MSS. 
of Sir J. M. Wilson, Bart., of Charlton House, 
Kent, by Alfred J. Horwood, Appendix to ‘ Fifth 
Report of Historical MSS, Commission,’ p. 305, the 
following entry occurs :— 


“Sir T. Spencer Wilson's daughter Jane married the 
Right Hon, Spencer Perceval, who was shot by Belling- 
ham. The assassin was hung. At Charlton House isa 


leman in Devon- 
shire (several days before the event) three times in one 
night, in which he seemed to see the act of assassination 
and the place of it. On going to London after the news 
came down, he recognized from inspection the place, the 
murderer, and his victim, and the dresses worn by them 
at the time.” 





This dream is, I believe, well known; but is 
there trust wortby evidence as to its truth ? 
W 


E. Buckvey. 
Foikx-Ltore.—Sir Walter Scott in ‘ The Anti- 
quary’ makes old Caxon say to Monkbarns, on the 
occasion of Steenie Mucklebackit’s funeral, ‘‘ It’s 
no expected your honour suld leave the land; it’s 
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just a Kelso convoy, a step and a half ower the 
door-stane.” Upon the Antiquary inquiring what 
Caxon meant by a Kelso convoy, the old man 
answered, ‘‘ How should I ken? It’s just a by- 
word.” Oldbuck makes a note of it in his memo- 
randum book, but there the subject drops, nor is 
there any explanatory note of it in my edition, 
which is Black’s, 1859. I should be glad to know 
the derivation of it. JosePH Bear. 
Ealing. 


Warin: De ta Warenne.—Henry II. pre- 
sented his favourite, Fulk FitzWarine with Ludlow 
Castle, in Shropshire, alias De Dinan of the royal 
line of Stewart. Warren is merely another form 
of Garren or Guarin. The shield of De la Warrenne 
was Checky or and azure, identical with that of 
Alan le Breton, Seigneur of Richemont, now Rich- 
mond, in Yorkshire. 
III, the Earl de la Warrenne acted as cupbearer 
to the king. A province named La Guerande 
occursin Brittany. The magnificent ruined castle 
of Conisburgh, viz., Conansburgh,* in Yorkshire, 
was founded by William, first Earl of Warren, to 
whom the estate was granted by William the 
Conqueror. It passed from the Warrens to 
Richard, Earl of Cambridge. T. W. Carey. 


Rasetais.—There is a story told of Rabelais 
that when a decree was issued depriving the 
Faculty of Montpellier of its privileges, Rabelais 
was deputed to try to recover them. Not know- 
ing the minister, nor how to approach him, he pre- 
sented himself at the hotel and addressed the 
porter in Latin. An interpreter was called, and 
he addressed him in Greek, and so on through 
other languages. He had already provided an 
extraordinary “make up”—a long robe of green 
and a long grey beard. 
curious to see him, became charmed with his wit, 
asked him to dinner, and granted his petition. In 
the edition of 1837, in the ‘ Notice sur Rabelais,’ 
it is stated that medical degrees at Montpellier are 
said still to be conferred in this masquerade “ robe 
de Rabelais.” Is that so? I trow not. 

C. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 

(Until late in the present century it was the custom 
for those taking at Montpellier the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine to don a robe said to have been that of Rabelais, 
This, however, if ever his, has frequently been renewed. 
Dr. R. Desgenelles, in the ‘Biographie Médicale,’ says : 
“ Nous sommes réputé nous-méme avoir porté cette robe, 
ajoute-t-il, mais c’était une pure commémoration, car elle 
avait été renouvelée au moins vingt fois, puisqu’ environ 
cinquante docteurs annuellement recus 4 Montpellier en 
ont constamment emporté des lambeaux avant, pendant 
ou aprés l’acte probatoire dit de rigueur (punctum rigo- 
rosum).” The story that Rabelais made to the Chan- 
cellor Duprat the application to which you refer is 
regarded by the same authority asimprobable. Voltaire 





* Conan was the name of a king of Brittany, 


At the coronation of Henry | 


The Chancellor was | 


says, speaking of the things narrated concerning Rabelais: 

|“ La vie de Rabelais imprimée au devant de Gargantua 

| est aussi fausse et aussi absurde que l'histoire de Gar- 

| gantua lui-méme ” (‘ Lettre sur Rabelais,’ &c., 1767, dans 

| les ‘Mélanges Littéraires’). In the account of Mont- 
pellier in the Guide-Joanne ‘De Paris } la Méditerranée,’ 
Deuxiéme Partie, ed. 1865, p. 784, it is said, speaking of 
the School of Medicine: “La robe doctorale, dite de 
Rabelais......n’exiate plus, mais on voit dans cette salle 
un registre renfermant l'acte de réception de Rabelais, 
signé de lui.” } 


Sienna orn Srena.—Can any of your readers 
tell which is the correct way of spelling the name 
of this lovely Italian city? Persons well versed in 
things Italian insist on Siena; others, as accom- 
plished as they, demand the use of two n’s. My 
opinion is that, like Leiden and Leyden, both forms 
are correct. ANon. 


A Rare Booxtet.—I picked up, not long since, 
on a barrow in Farringdon Street, for a penny, 
| a little volume which I think must be rare, though 
not valuable. It is called ‘‘ The Artof Making Pens 
| Scientifically...... to which are added genuine 
| receipts for making ink, and also directions for 
| secret writing. By John Wilkes, Pen-cutter.” But 
| from the contents it would eeem that this old John 
| Wilkes was no mere “pen-cutter,” but a writing 
| master, with many pupils in London ; and he 
| dates his work from No. 57, Cornhill. My copy is 
| of the second edition ; and on the title-page it 
professes to be printed by J. Vigevena, Huggin 
Lane, Wood Street, Cheapside ; andsold by Messrs. 
| Crosby & Letterman, Stationers’ Court, Ludgate 
Hill, and every other bookseller in town and 
‘country. It bears no date of the year (why will 
publishers omit this ?), but apparently it is about a 
century old. Is anything known of the book and 
| its author ? E. Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Curtat Friar.—Friar Tuck is called a curtal 
friar in Howard Pyle’s ‘Robin Hood.’ What is 
a curtal friar? E. Copuam Brewer. 

[Apparently a friar wearing a short gown or habit 
( Century Dictionary ’). | 


Tcvor.—Lieut. Charles Tudor, of Hythe, co. 
Kent, at the time of his marriage, in 1810, to 
Elizabeth Moore, of the precincts of Christchurch, 
Canterbury. He was born in 1781; of the 23rd 
Light Dragoons at Waterloo, 1815; and Adjutant 
in the South Hants Yeomanry Cavalry 1520; died 
September 18, 1867. Any particulars as to his 
parentage and descent, or where such information 
might be obtained, will oblige. Please answer 
direct. Gro. F. Tupor SHERWOOD. 

6, Fulham Park Road, 8.W. 


Poytivs Pitate’s Horse.—A man in a house 
of business is getting ready a load for a porter to 
take. The porter, thinking it too heavy, says, 

| surlily, “ D’ye think I’ve got a back like Pontius 
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Pilate’s horse?” What was the origin of this 
phrase ; and how was it that the steed of the pro- 
curator should be proverbial for its strength? It 
was said in the hearing of a friend of mine. 
CELER ET AvDAx. 
EpavLets.—In the Graphic I see certain officers 
still represented with metal epaulets. Will some 
correspondent state who is privileged now to wear 
these decorations? According to my taste they 
were an improvement to the dress, giving breadth 
to the shoulders, E, Cosnax Brewer. 


“TWAS WHEN THE SEAS WERE ROARING.”— 
Writing to William Unwin, under date August 4, 
1783, Cowper asks :— 

_ “What can be prettier than Gay’s ballad, or rather 
Swift's, Arbuthnot’s, Pope's, and Guy's, in the ‘ What- 
do-ye-call-it "—‘ "Iwas when the seas were roaring’?” 


Then he adds :— 


“T have been well informed that they all contributed, 


Replies, 


“WRITE YOU.” 
(7 §, x. 168, 273, 371.) 

L. L. K. writes on this subject, “ Surely Pror. 
Sxeat is wrong!” This sounds to me rather like 
saying that Newton’s ‘Principia’ or Cocker’s 
‘Arithmetic’ is all wrong. Nevertheless, let us 
be nullius addicti, &c., and think for ourselves, 
In the case in question I cannot help thinking 
with L. L. K. that “write him” without an 
accusative to follow is a commercial vulgarism. The 
grammar of the matter is unmistakable; but 
we are here speaking of a social, and not of a 
grammatical question. 

Mr. C. A. Warp “ loves to see language dis- 
carding what is useless.” So do I. But the 
question what is useless may be a larger one than 
Mr. Warp seems to contemplate. It should be 
remembered that language is a growing organism. 





and that the most celebrated association of clever fellows 
this country ever saw did not think it beneath them to | 
unite their strength and abilities in the composition of 
asong. The success, however, answered their wishes.” 
In his ‘Eighteenth Century Literature,’ p. 136, 
Mr. Gosse says :— 
“*°Twas when the seas were roaring ’and‘ Black-eyed 
Susan * have placed Gay among British lyrists.”’ 
What evidence is there that the former song is the 
exclusive work of Gay ? Tomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B, 


Roxztysoy, Bisuop or Loypox.—Dr. Robinson, 
Bishop of London, married the widow of Francis 
Cornwallis, Esq., of Albemarle’s, Carmarthenshire. 
I shall be very glad to know her family and Chris- 
tian name. She was seventy years of age when 
she married the bishop. By Mr. Cornwallis she 
had one son, born 1693, died 1728 without issue ; 
he had married Jane, heiress of Sir Sackville 
Crow, Bart., born 1671, died 1730. It was strange 
that she should have married a man for whom she 
had actually been godmother. The Cornwallises 
had four daughters, of whom the youngest, Eliza- 
beth, born 1697, died 1779, having married Sir 
Robert Mande, Bart., born 1675, died 1750. I do 
not know anything respecting the Bishop Dr. 
Robinson. Y. S. M. 


Cat's Bratns.—This name occurs in a list of 
field-names for Loughton, co. Essex, and also, I am 
told, denotes a hill in the Cotswolds, near Pains- 
wick, Can any one suggest an origin for what | 
appears a singular corruption? W. C. W. 





STEWART or Craicrouy.—Can any one inform 
me who Thomas Stewart of Craigtoun (near Dun- 
keld) arried (ab ; ami . | 

married (about 1600), and what family he | 
had; also, where I can obtain Scotch genea- | 
' 


logical information in London ? Scorcs. 


The ring marks in the trunk of any ancient pine, 
any noting of which was useless to the generations 
which saw it grow, may afford very important 
indications to those present at a post mortem 
examination of it. 

I may couple with the above a caveat against 
another phrase which I take to be equally “a 
commercial vulgarism,” and which hardly ever, I 
think, showed itself under any other guise in my 
youth. I mean the phrase “care for.” “I do not 
care for this, that, or the other person or thing” 
clearly means that I do not take any such interest 
in him or it as renders him or it otherwise than 
indifferent to me—means that and no more. But 
I hear the phrase constantly and increasingly, as 
it seems to me, used to signify “I do not like this or 
that person or thing,” that is, “I do care for it or 
him sufficiently to dislike it or him.” Now this 
abusive use I take to be adopted from the strictly 
commercial world. The “I do not care for” is 
the depreciatory answer of a dealer to whom some 
article is offered for purchase. It is the phrase of 
a bargainer. It is not altogether equivalent to “I 
do not want, and decline the purchase of the 
goods in question,” but simply approaches the 
consideration of the proposed dealing in the spirit 
of a purchaser not willing to appear anxious for the 
transaction. Then the parrot-like millions who 
are busy in the ceaseless occupation of degrading 
our language catch and forthwith imitate the words, 
a’ they daily dothe thousands of other phrases which 
make the “slang ” of the day, which would be but 
slightly offensive if it were not the result of the 
vilest, vulgarest, and stupidest plagiarism and 
imitation. T. Apotpnus TROLLOPE, 

Budleigh Salterton. 

Though it may seem presumptuous in me to say 
unything on Pror. Sxeat's views before his own 
reply has appeared, it is certainly not presumptuous 
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to reply on the grounds of knowledge and common 
sense to those who have attacked him and his posi- 
tions. The original query was, “Is ‘I will write 
you’ an English and grammatical question?” 
Pror. Skeart replied that it was both. Yet on 
this Mr. J. F. Mansercn says, first, “I suppose 
it is not a grammatical expression,” and then, 
“ Of course any one would say, ‘I will write you a 
letter’”; but adds, as though the query had not 
been put, “ Pror. Skeat in this instance appears 
to have wasted his virtuous indignation on the 
desert air.” What, too, does Mr. C. A. Warn’s 
query whether any one will object to “I gave the 
book to you” have to do with the correctness or 
incorrectness of the phrase, “I gave you the book”? 
He answers his own query when he says, “It is a 
case of ordo,” or a change made that the phrase 
mightexpress distinctly what was meant. L. L. K.’s 
rule is to me not clear; nor do I consider it radically 
wrong, and, what is more, it cannot be proved 
radically wrong, to say, “I write him daily,” 
neither would he object to “ He sends his sisters 
my letters.” More might be said on his note ; but 
I leave it. 

No reader of Elizabethan English, no attentive 
speaker of Victorian English, can fail to know that 
the non-use of to is common not merely in the case 








took notice of except for my own behoof” (‘ Life of 
George Eliot,’ Tauchnitz, iv. 173); “My father 
also wrote me very affectionately” (‘ Autobiography 
of John B. Gough,’ p. 23) ; “One woman writes 
me [this]” (p. 144); “One man wrote me that” 
(p. 170). 

We find such syntax not only with to write, but 
also with to read: “I am going to read you a few 
words from that petition ” (Gladstone, in the Times, 
weekly edition, No. 619, p.5b). Even to say,* 
with which the use of to is strictly enforced by all 
grammarians, begins to show signs of rebellion : 
“ Say me that Dudden sonnet you used to say to 
me there, as you said it to me the last Sunday be- 
fore our wedding” (‘Robert Elsmere,’ Tauchnitz 
ed., ii. 208). 

After these examples from modern English the 
question may not be considered irrelevant whether 
they must be condemned as bad grammar or re- 
ceived as desirable innovations. In general we 
may say that grammars ought to run as close to 
usage as they possibly can, only exercising their 
controlling influence where something would be 
decidedly wrong. Grammarians as a rule are a 
conservative set; they never push, but are always 
pushed by usage. But, whatever grammar may 
say, this seems to be a good principle: If any 


of write, but of other verbs. Take, for example, give | change be introduced in etymology or syntax, try 


and speak. 


In ‘2 Henry VI.’ IV. i. 120, and | ¢o find out whether it is founded on sound analogy, 


‘3 Henry VI.,’ V. iv., we have “speak him fair,” | and whether it does not obscure the meaning to be 


“speak them fair,” —" ee is = accusative, conveyed. 
nd one would do well not | dative without to is perfectly allowable, provided 


fair being our fairly. 


Now to use the verb ¢o write with a 


yi vel 99 , ° ° . . 
7d he read, “g' - reflect ad 220 of Abbot’s | usage sanctions it, because it only follows in that 
i " ogee i> io or is there the | case the analogy of many other verbs that are in 
slightest reason why the newly introduced wire | the same plight, viz. to pay, to send, to lend, &c. 


should not be so used. 


Setting aside the fact that | \oreover, the omission of to cannot give rise to 








our present accusative pronouns were once also 
datives, while there is evidence enough that to was 
often prefixed, yet there also came into play that 
fact, insufficiently, I think, alluded to, that Eng- 
lishmen abbreviate their words and phrases when 
they can do so without loss of ordinary distinct- 
ness. Thence, I think, aided by a survival of the 
datival use of you, &c., comes the still used 
phrasing, “I will write you,” “give him,” “speak 
them,” &c. These may have become vulgarisms ; 
but the only proofs I have seen that they are are 
the ipsi dixerunt of certain prejudiced writers. 
Have our purifiers of English as she ought to be 
spoke ever used either or both of these phrases, 
“T give him it” and “I give it him” ? 
Br. Nicnotsoy. 
he question whether it would be a vulgarism 
or ungrammatical to say “J write you,” instead of 
“‘T write to you,” depends for its solution mainly 
on the usage of good writers and leading news- 


any ambiguity. If this should be the case, the 
insertion of to is desirable. “ He wrote you” may, 
if it stands thus by itself, mean both “ He wrote 
[the word] you” and “ He wrote to you.” Ina 
complete sentence such ambiguity would, how- 
ever, hardly present itself. 
K. Ten BruGcGENCATE. 
Leeuwarden, Holland, 


This phrase was long ago commented on un- 
favourably. For instance, it incurs the censure of 
Robert Baker, who, in his ‘ Remarks on the Eng- 
lish Language’ (ed. 1779, p. 1), speaks of it as 
“often used, especially by people in trade.” 
Again, Dr. Beattie, in bis ‘Scoticisms’ (ed. 1787, 
p. 101), objects to it on the ground of its being, as 
he supposed, peculiar to North Britain. Accord- 
ing to Pror. Sxeat, “of course” it “is an old 
formula.” Can he show that it is so? An ounce 


* In one case say is always followed by a dative with- 





papers. I beg to subjoin some examples from 
modern English: “ Please thank Mr. W. B. for 
many kind notes he wrote me in the days of MSS. 


and proofs, not one offjwhich I ever answeredfor | sixteenth century. 


out to, viz., when followed by nay—‘“ I hope you will not 
| say me nay.” This may be owing to the verb to naysay 
| (==to refuse), which was used, it I mistake not, in the 


i. 6S Le. Se. oe. ee ee 


acc 
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of proof is worth a ton of assertion. Moreover, 


why “ofcourse”? The propriety of these words | 
As for the rest, seeing that | 


is not at all obvious. 
the learned Miss Elizabeth Carter (‘ Pennington’s 
Memoirs,’ ed. 1816, i. 356) permitted herself in 
1763, “I writ you from Amsterdam,” the ex- 
pression in dispute can hardly, at that time, have 
been considered as noticeably exceptionable. 

F. H. 


Marlesford. 

May not somewhat be learnt from the French, 
who are much more logical and precise than our- 
selves in ‘the use of their language? They say, 


“Je vous écris,” “Je vous écris une lettre,” but 


“J'ai écrit une lettre & ma mére.” 
Epwarp P. WoLrerstTay. 


Tne Laxton Famity (7S, x. 367, 436)—Sir 
William Laxton, Kt., Grocer, Sheriff, 1540; 
Mayor, 1544; Alderman of Aldersgate, 1536- 
1543 ; and of Lime Street Ward, 1543-1556 ; also, 
according to Dr. Sharpe, sometime of Langbourn 
Ward (and so, probably, previously to his occupa- 
tion of Aldersgate), was the son of John Laxton, 
of Oundle, co. Northampton. He married the 
relict of Henry Luddington, of London, gent., 
namely, Joane, daughter of William Kirkeby, of 
Kirkeby, co. York, by Alice, daughter and heir 

Whethill. Eppowne states he had issue one 
daughter, Anne, married to John Medley, Chamber- 
lain of London. I am inclined to surmise that he 


had no issue whatever, and that the said Anne (the | 


first wife of Sir Thomas Lodge, Mayor in 1562) was 
the daughter of Henry Ludington and Joane 


Kirkeby (subsequently married to Sir William | 


Laxton); and the probability is that she was the 
relict of John Medley when she was married to Sir 


Thomas Lodge. My reasons for this conclusion are | 
these ; the Visitation of London, 1568 (an almost | 


contemporary authority) ascribes Anne, the second 
daughter and third child of Henry Luddington 


and Joane Kirkeby (subsequently married to Sir | 
William Laxton), to Sir Thomas Lodge, as his | 
On the other hand, the Visitation of | 


(first) wife. 
Shropshire, 1623, states that Sir Thomas Lodge 


married (for his first wife) Anna, daughter of Sir | 
William Laxton. Thus, whilst these two authori- | 
ties agree as to the maternal parentage of the said | 
Anna, they disagree as to her paternity—the one | 


assigning her to Joane Kirkeby’s first husband 
(Henry Luddington), the other to her second 
husband (Sir William Laxton). 

The will, however, of Sir William Laxton, dated 


17 July, 1556, and in 1557 enrolled in the Court 
of Husting, and printed in the lately published | 


second volume of Dr. Sharpe’s ‘ Husting Rolls,’ 
throws considerable light upon the issue (or default) 
of Sir William Laxton. After bequests to St. 
Bartholomew’s and Christ’s Hospitals, to the 


inmates of various prisons, and ten pounds to the 


| Grocers’ Company towards his burial-dinner, occur 
certain bequests to William Laxton, of Gretton, 
mydlesonne of Thomas Laxton ; Thomas, another 
son of the same; Alice and Agnes, their sisters ; 
to Thomas, son of Robert Laxton, of Gretton ; to 
| Robert, Henry, William, Richard, and Edward, 
brothers of the aforesaid Thomas; to Christian 
Webster, of Owndell (Oundle), widow ; William 
Presgrave, of London, Haberdasher; his servants, 
and others, &c. Then follow more specific 
bequests : To Nicholas Luddington, his wife’s son ; 


| to Johane Machell, his wife’s daughter, wife of 


John Machel, Alderman; and to Anne, wife of 
Thomas Lodge, another daughter of his wife. 

His real estate he demises in the following 
manner: After the decease of Dame Johane, his 


| wife, his manor, called Rose-hall, in Sarrett, co. 


Hertford, together with otherlands and tenements, 
are to go to Nicholas Luddington, aforesaid ; and 
his lands and tenements in Stoke Nayland, in cos. 
Suffolk and Essex, to Anne, wife of Thomas Lodge, 
aforesaid. And,in conclusion, he leaves to William 
Mayson his tenements in the parish of Aldermary, 
City of London. 

Thus far the will disproves the fact that Sir 
William Laxton had any (at all events, surviving) 
issue, and establishes the fact that the wife of Sir 
Thomas Lodge (according to the Visitation of 
London, 1568) was the step-daughter of Sir 
William (and not his daughter, as the Visitation 
of Shropshire, 1623, gives it). 

Unfortunately, as Dr. Sharpe has pointed out 
in his very excellent Introduction to the first 
volume of these ‘ Husting Rolls,’ the wills enrolled 
in this court were frequently merely supplementary 
ones, and for the most part dealt simply with real 
and personal property that came within the jurisdic- 
tion of civic authority. It is not unusual to find 
the testator referring in these documents to another 
will, in which disposition has been made of the 
bulk of his real property, not provided for in these 
subsequent Husting wills, which in many cases 
appear to have been somewhat like codicils. For 
the wills themselves we must probably go to the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury or York. 

Something of this kind appears likely to have 
been the case with Sir William Laxton’s will, 
because Joane, daughter of John Laxton, who 
married Thomas Wanton, Citizen and Grocer of 
London, is said to have been the heir of her uncle 
Sir William Laxton (see Visitation of London, 
1568, Wanton pedigree). Asregards the executrix 
to Sir William Laxton’s will the ‘ Calendar of the 
Husting Rolls’ is silent ; but as Lady Laxton sur- 
vived her husband, she would, in all probability, 
be the executrix inquired for. Her burial in 
Aldermary church is thus noted in the register : 
“1576, Sept. 10, The Ladie Laxton, widow” : so 
that she survived Sir William twenty years. 
Another burial from the same register is noticeable 
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as showing that she must have carried on business 
after her husband's death : “ 1566, June 20, Robert 
Talbye, prentis to the Ladie Laxton.” 

Would Epvponz kindly refer me to his authority 
for the statement that John Medley, the Chamber- 
lain, married a daughter of Sir William Laxton, as 
I am interested in this man? 

Joux J. Srocken. 

3, Weltje Road, Ravenscourt Park, W. 


In Mrs. Scaruerr’s corrective note 1 think a 
further correction is needed. It was Sir William 
(not Thomas or John) Laxton who was Lord Mayor 
in 1544, and who founded Oundle (not Rundle) 
Grammar School. 

May I venture to hope that this side issue will 
not distract attention from the original question 
asked by meat 7 S. x, 367 EDboNE. 


Atiecep Cuance or Curate In IceLanp 
(7 S. x. 6, 138, 192, 333, 429, 475; xi. 13).— 
Apparently, then, incredible as it seemed to me at 
first, General Drayson does think that the 
conical motion of the earth’s axis was conceived 
by astronomers to be performed round the southern 
pole as the vertex, instead of round the centre of 
the axis as the vertex of a double cone. If he 
will look at any catalogue of stars which gives 
precessions, he will soon be undeceived, and find 
that the precession of the equinoxes has always 
been taken to affect the places of the stars in both 
hemispheres in a precisely similar way. 

Generat Drayson asks me twice whether I 
am able to calculate the place of a star for epochs 
at distant periods; and this, it appears, is a test 
question to decide whether I am capable of dis- 
cussing the matter in hand. As I have made such 
calculations some thousands of times, the question 
is somewhat similar to asking a grown man with 
the full use of his limbs whether he has ever walked 
a mile. But, of course, this way of putting it is 
only obscuring the point. To make such a reduc- 
tion you must first have an accurate place at a 
known epoch, and to obtain this an astronomer never 
trusts, if he can help it, to one observation. You 
must also know whether the star has any appre- 
ciable proper motion, and its approximate amount, 
which cannot be obtained from a single observa- 
tion. In addition to this, you must use formule 
founded upon a theory which Genera Drayson 
tells us is all wrong, but the erroneousness of which 
he’ has not yet succeeded in proving. When I 
referred to the Professors of Astronomy at Oxford 
and Cambridge, this was by no means to “ substi- 
tute” their honoured names “‘ for proof and argu- 
ment,” but because scientific arguments of a con- 
troversial character would occupy more space than 
the Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ could probably spare for 
them, whilst it was desirable to hint to its readers, 
as GeveraL Draryson had called me “ one of the 
fossil astronomers,” that, if all are to be designated 


as such who cannot accept his peculiar theories 
(which are not recently for the first time submitted 
to astronomers), the petrified state of starry 
| students must be widely extended, and include 
| most, at any rate, of the principal men amongst 
them. I am deeply grieved to hear that the health 
of Prof. Adams is such that reference can hardly 
be made to him ; so I would suggest to GENERAL 
Drayson that he should submit his lucubrations, 
besides Profs. Pritchard and Darwin, to Mr. 
Christie, Astronomer Royal, and General Tennant, 
President of the Royal Astronomical Society. 
Meanwhile it may be as well to ask him this 
question. Newton discovered the physical cause 
of the precession of the equinoxes ; Laplace satis- 
factorily investigated that of the observed slow 
diminution of the obliquity of the ecliptic, which 
he proved would oscillate between certain small 
limits, Can Generat Drayson show any physical 
cause or action which will account for his so-called 
second rotation of the earth round a point six 
| degrees distant from the pole of the ecliptic? 
This must cloce my remarks on this subject in 
‘N. & Q.’ W. T. Lywy. 


Blackheath. 


I may safely leave this subject in the very 
capable hands of Mr. Lyn ; but I cannot refrain 
from suggesting to Generat Drayson that it 
would be better for him to send a memoir to the 
Astronomical Society, or to the Royal Society, 
who will know how to deal with it, rather than 
filling the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ with matter which 
to those who are not mathematicians is unintel- 
ligible, and to those who are is absurd. 

J. Carrick Moore. 


Arca.£oLtocy or ArcHarotocy (7 §. x. 3, 
114, 170, 238, 377, 453, 513).—I am obliged to 
L. L. K. for correcting me. It is evident that I 
ought to have said that I had not met with a 
diphthong in reading some two thousand rolls, few 
of which date further back than 1200. That the 
| diphthong might have been in use at an earlier 
period was an idea that never entered my mind. 
** We live and learn.” HERMENTRUDE. 





Portraits oF Dovcias JERROLD (7 S. x. 169, 
252, 317, 471).—In ‘John Leech’s Pictures of 
Life and Character,’ published in 1886, in 3 vols., 
the names of all the persons in the cartoon are 
given, both performers and company. Performers 
stand thus, from left to right: Horace Mayhew, 
Percival Leigh, Richard Doyle, John Leech (under 
him), Gilbert A’Beckett, Mark Lemon (conductor), 
Tom Taylor (piano), Thackeray, Douglas Jerrold. 
The ’cello player is P. Leigh. Twenty-two of the 
company below are portraits, and their names are 
given. E. Leaton-BLenkINsorr. 


Cares Puituirs (7" S. x, 308, 378, 455).— 
The Matriculation Book of Trinity College, Dublin, 
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records the entrance as a Pensioner, on November 
1, 1802, of Charles Philips, then aged fifteen (the 
son of William Philips, of co. Sligo, “ Pablicani”), 
a Protestant, educated under Mr. Armstrong. 
Daniet Hipwet. 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell, 


Amprose Puiuips (7" S, x. 165, 233, 334, 414, 
456).—Burns’s lines, beginning ‘* Beauteous rose- 
bud, young and gay,” addressed to “ Miss Cruik- 
shank, a very young lady,” appear to have been 
not imitated from, but modelled on, Phiiips’s 
“Timely blossom, infant fair.” There is little 
resemblance in the ideas, but the rhythm of the 
two poems is exactly the same. At all events, 
considering the subject, the coincidence is curious. 
Of course I am not suggesting a charge of plagiarism 
against Burns. I love Burns too much to do that. 
Besides, there is no plagiarism in the matter. 

JonaTHAN BovcuieEr. 


Tue Works or Tuomas Tartor, THE PLa- 
Tonist (7 8S. x. 345).—Neither Mr. Axon nor 
Mr. WHEELER mentions a statement I have several 
times seen made—that Thomas Taylor rendered 
much assistance to William Bridgman in his 
translation of the ‘ Paraphrase on the Nichoma- 
chean Ethics of Aristotle,’ by Andronicus Rhodius, 
1807, 4to. J. Curupert We cn, F.C.S. 

The Brewery, Reading. 


‘Brack Eres’: Sonnet (sy Tennyson?) (7% 
§. x. 188, 333, 471).—Compare also Tom Moore’s 
little poem, beginning :— 

The brilliant black eye 
May in triumph let fly 
All its darts without caring who feels ’em ; 
But the soft eye of blue, 
Though it scatter wounds too, 
Is much better pleased when it heals ‘em. 
The verses, me judice, have not much merit. I do 
not, however, agree with one of the poet’s critics— 
I think Mr. Leslie Stephen—that Moore is a 
poetaster. Some of his verse is very pretty. 
JoNATHAN Bovcuier. 


I am indebted to a friend for the following lines 
from an old album :— 
Je n’aime pas trop les grands yeux noirs 
Qui fiérement disent, “ { will make war,” 
Mais j'aime les languissants yeux bleus 
Qui tendrement disent, “ I will love you.” 
CELER ET AvDAX. 


Worpswortn’s Sonnet Composep tron WEstT- 
MINSTER BripGE, SEPTEMBER 3RD, 1802 (7 S. 
x. 465).—It is surprising that Wordsworth himself 
never detected the discrepancy pointed out by Sr. 
Swrrnry. Prof. Knight, in ‘Wordsworth’s Poetical 
Works, ii. 287, thus sets the matter right :— 

“The date which Wordsworth gave to this poem on its 
first publication in 1807, and which he retained in all 
subsequent editions of his works, is inaccurate, He left 
London for Dever on his way to Calais on the 30th of 





July, 1802. The sonnet was written that morning as he 
travelled towards Dover.” 

Prof. Knight goes on to give confirmation of his 
statement by a decisive quotation from Dorothy 


Wordsworth’s diary. Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N,B. 


ProverBiAL Pnrases IN BEAUMONT AND 

Fvietcuer (7" §. x. 361, 431).—Mr. Yarpiey 
may not object to know that the proverb “Ill 
weeds grow apace” was used, though not in the 
exact form of words, before Shakespeare’s time. 
‘The Proverbs of John Heywood,’ 1546, has :— 
Ill weede growth fast, Ales: whereby the corn is lorne; 
For surely the weede overgroweth the corne. 
I quote from Mr. Julian Marshall’s reprint. A 
note gives, “Ewyl weed ys sone y-growe,” MS. 
Harleian, circa 1490. Besides the variant from 
Shakespeare given by your correspondent, there 
a 

Small herbs have grace, great weeds do grow apace, 

* King Richard IIL,’ II. iv, 13, 
F. C. Binxseck Terry. 

Palgrave, Dis:. 

Curacoa or Curacao (7" §, x. 207, 376, 436). 
—Perhaps I may be allowed to add to my former 
note that Peter Heylyn, in the second edition 
(1657) of his ‘Cosmographie’ (p. 1091), calls this 
island Curacaos, and gives no hint as to any change 
having occurred in its name. The Dutch took it 
from the Spaniards in 1632. 


J. F. Mansereou. 
Liverpool, 


Curtous Misnomers (7 §, x. 424).—The 
application of the phrase “the land of the leal” to 
Scotland was primarily an error of Mr. Gladstone’s 
own, and must not be charged to his admirers, 
except as an instance of that sincerest form of 
flattery, imitation. I forget when and where Mr. 
Gladstone so misapplied the term, but it was, I 
believe, during one of his earlier Midlothian 
“campaigns.” It occasioned at the time a good 
deal of newspaper correspondence. C. C. B. 


Mr. Bayne does not seem to be acquainted with 
the following lines, to be found in ‘Rob Roy,’ 
chapter xxiii. :— 

Come open your gates and let me gae free; 
I daurna stay longer in bonnie Dundee. 

‘Rob Roy’ seems to have been published in 
1817, while the well-known song “The bonnets o’ 
bonnie Dundee” is to be found in ‘ The Doom of 
Devorgoil,’ which does not appear to have been 
published till 1830. Mr. Gladstone may well 
have first met with the expression “ Bonnie 
Dundee” in ‘Rob Roy,’ where it means the town. 

A. W. 

When I saw that Mr. Gladstone had spoken of 

the town of Dundee as “Bonnie Dundee” I 
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thought, like Mr. Bayne, that Mr. Gladstone’s 
memory had played him false. Had I only remem- 
bered ‘Old Mortality’ I should have seen at once 
that Mr. Gladstone was correct. “‘ Bonnie Dundee,” 
in Scott’s glorious ballad, certainly refers to John 
Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, and 
**bonnie” he was, ifa print of this beau sabreur 
that I have hanging up is authentic. But there is 
an old Scottish song referring to a “ Bonnie 
Dundee” which as unquestionably means Dundee 
the city or town as Scott’s ballad means Dundee 
the soldier. The two following lines, quoted by 
Scott in ‘Old Mortality,’ chapter ix. (x. in some 
editions), conclusively prove this : 

Between Saint Johnstone and Bonny Dundee 

I'll gar ye be fain to follow me. 

Scott also quotes a line of this song in ‘Guy 
Mannering,’ chapter xxvi. See also‘ N. & Q.,’ 
1* §. ii. 134, 171. JONATHAN Bovcuier. 

[See Index to Sixth Series, under ‘ Land of the Leal,’ 
in * Songs and Ballads."’ | 


FRAMEWORK IN A Grave (7 §S. x. 344, 432).— | 
I do not think that any of the answers to this | 


query quite meet the point. The framework was 
evidently not a coffin, but a contrivance for prevent- 
ing the body-snatchers from committing their 
depredations. The following extract from the 


Quarterly Review, xxiii. (1820), 558, note, seems 


to furnish a better explanation :— 

“ The iron cage, or frame, is a Scotch invention which 
we have lately seen at Glasgow, where it has been in use 
between two and three years. A framework of iron rods 


is fixed in the grave, the rods being as long as the grave | 


isdeep. Within this frame the coffin islet down and 
buried. An iron cover is then placed over the grave and 
fitted on the top of the rodsand securely locked. Atthe 
expiration of a month, when no further precaution is 
needful, the cover is unlocked and the frame drawn out. 
The price paid for this apparatus isa shilling per day, 
This invention is not liable to the same objection as the 
iron coffins, and if it has not already reached London the 
undertakers may thank us for a useful hint,” 

I suppose the apparatus answered its purpose, 
but I do not think that it would have formed any 
serious impediment in the way of that eminent 

rofessor Mr. Jerry Cruncher, whose exploits may 
be found chronicled in ‘ A Tale of Two Cities.’ 
R. B. P. 

Surname Ecerton (7 §. x. 327, 417).—The 
two great Cheshire families of Egerton and Chol- 
mondely both descend from one common ancestor, 
William le Belward, who was Baron of Malpas, 
under the Norman Earls Palatine of that county. 
David de Malpas, surnamed Le Clerk, eldest son 
of William le Belward, was grandfather of David, 
who assumed the name of Egerton from the lord- 


ship of Egerton, in Cheshire, which he had in- | 


herited. His descendant in the twelfth degree, 
Rowland Egerton, of Egerton ar? Oulton, was 


created a baronet April 15, 1617, and \,~s ancestor 


| Tribute’ was published in Cork in 1833. 








of Sir Philip le Belward Grey-Egerton, the eleventh 
baronet, and present head of the family. 
Sypyey Scrope. 

Tompkinaville, New York. 

The following, which I copied from Hari.)MS. 
1997, fol. 145, some years since, and have since 
seen in print (I think in Camden), may be of in- 
terest. I should be glad to know whether this 
“ ancient rowle”’ is still in existence, and also the 
authority upon which the first William le Belward 
is said in ‘The Norman People and their Descend- 
ants’ to have been son to Berenger de Todeni :— 
of Sir William 
* Not 


“An ancient rowle Brereton of 


Srereton saith thus: 


long after the Conques 
William Beliward Lord of tae moiety of Malpase 
had 2 sonnes Dan David of Malpas surnamed le 


Clerke, and Richard, Dan David had William de Malpas, 
his eldest son, of whom is descended the Lord Dudley. 
His 2" son was Philip Goch, whose eldest took th« 
name of Egerton, a 3 son, of Golborne and one of 
his sons the name of Goodman. Richard, the other 
son of William Belward, had 3 sons who took divers 
names, 1 Thomas de Cotgrave, 2 William de Owerton, 
Richard de Littler; who had 2 sonnes vizt: 1 Ken 
Clarke, 2 John Richardson, Thus you see great altera 
tions in names, in respect of places as Egerton, Cot- 
grave, Owerton, of colour as Goch, of quality as Good- 


|} man, of stature in Richard Littler, of learning in Ken 


Clarke, and of the Fathers Christian name as Richard 


| gon, all descending from William Bellwarde.’ 


Geo. Rourrer FLetcuer. 
13, Clifford's Inn, E.C. 


Joun Sueenan: O'Leary (7 S. x. 407, 431; 
xi. 11).—In my query of January 3 I am made to 
doubt, apparently, that O’Leary wrote ‘‘ Whiskey, 
drink divine.” I did not say, I am certain, merely 
that it was “ascribed” to him, as though there 
were any question of the matter. He undoubtedly 
wrote it, and not John Sheehan. It is in his 


| volume ‘The Tribute,’ published anonymously, 


and given in the British Museum as such. The 
song appeared in the scurrilous Cork Mreeholder 
while Sheehan was in his childhood, assuming 
that the latter was born in 1813 or 1814. ‘The 
The mis- 
take of Mr. Bentiey doubtless arose through his 
seeing the song with Latin translation (to which is 
appended Sheehan’s name) in Dr. Doran’s edition 
of the ‘ Bentley Ballads,’ the original bearing no 
author's name. D. J. O. 


I can testify that Daniel O’Connell, the Catholic 
Emancipator—with whose family I am connected, 
and about whom I have written more than once— 


| was not related to William John O’Connell, who 


sat for the portrait of Capt. Costigan in ‘ Pen- 

dennis.’ William John O’Connell was the son of 

a respectable apothecary in Kilmallock, co. Lime- 
rick. The Liberator’s family hailed from Kerry. 
W. J. Fitz Parrick. 

Mr. Sitxarp is quite correct, and Joseph 

O'Leary was the author of “Whiskey, drink 
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divine.” What I should have said was that John 
Sheehan was the author of the Latin rendering of 
that famous song, beginning,— 
Vitz Ros divine ! 
Vinum quis laudaret 
Te prasente—quis 
Palmam Vino daret ? 
Grorce Bent ey. 

Upton, Slough. 

Me. Scrore’s statement that William John 
O'Connell, who stood for Tom Costigan, was a 
cousin of the “ Liberator,” is incorrect. William 
John O'Connell, known to his countrymen by the 
nickname of “ Lord Kilmallock,” was the illegiti- 
mate son of an O’Connell of Kilmallock, co. 
Limerick. Charles O'Connell, brother of “ Lord 
Kilmallock’s” father, married a sister of General 
Sir Maurice O'Connell, who was a distant cousin 
of the “Liberator.” Thus, and thus alone, were 
the O’Connells of Kilmallock connected with the 
O’Connells of Darrinane, Ross O’ConneELL, 

Garrick Club, W.C. 

Mr. Scrope says that “Ingoldsby” Barham was 
a Canon of St. Paul’s, He was a Minor Canon, but 
never a Canon. T. Apotrpnus TrRoLvore, 


Das (7" S. x. 46, 133, 195).—The following 
quotation may be added to those already given :— 
Not that he acts more keenly at hie Vittles, 
Than S—rt the Toper, who's a Dad at Skittles. 
*Vade Mecum for Malt-worms,’ circa 1720, 
part ii, p. 29. 
This word recalls to mind Sir G. O. Trevelyan’s 
lines in ‘ Horace at Athens’:— 
And this is Balbus, cleverest of das 
At losing pewters and at catching crabs, 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


To Wuer (7 §. x. 507).—It is difficult to 
conceive under what circumstances a grindstone 
could require whetting, and how it was done. What 
the miller would want would be to have his mill- 
stone dressed. Particulars of this process are given 
in most technical dictionaries. L. L. K 


It is only when applied toa mill-stone that this 
expression is correct. The surface of a mill-stone 
is cut in grooves, the edges of which must be kept 
sharp by occcasional dressing with a pick. This 
operation is termed in Dutch “ billen den molen- 
steen”’; in Latin, as rendered by Kilian, “ acuere 
lapidem molarem ” (literally, to whet the mill- 
stone), “‘lapidis molaris eulcos excudendo exaspe- 
rare.” H. Werpewoopr. 

94, Gower Street. 

Whetting a grindstone is synonymous with 
sharpening it. Both upper and lower millstones 
on their grinding surfaces are grooved, or corru- 
gated. If it were not so the corn would be mashed 
instead of pulverized. The wear upon the stones 
is such that the grooves require to be deepened 


and sharpened about every tendays. A flour mill 

in Birmingham occupies three men exclusively in 

** sharpening” the stones. Ion. 
Birmingham. 


The grindstone mentioned in Costello’s ‘ Tour’ 
is apparently a stone for grinding grain, i.e. a 
millstone, and not for grinding tools. What is 
meant by “whetting” the stone is no doubt the 
recutting of the radial grooves on the face of the 
stone when obliterated by wear—a process usually 
called dressing the stone. W. D. Garnsrorp, 


The term was used to describe a light luncheon 
formerly given by the mayors here after church, 
the officer (sergeant at mace) going to the houses of 
corporators early in the morning, and saying, “ Mr. 
Mayor gives a whet — after church, when he 
hopes you will attend.” Was this to sharpen the 
aldermen’s appetites for their dinners ? 

F, Dansy Pater. 

Yarmouth. 


Joun Cuampertayne (7"§. x. 387, 474).—The 
Chamberlaynes were an Oxfordshire family, be- 
longing to Shirborn Castle. At the Reformation 
period they acquired much property. One of the 
family was Governor of the Channel Isles, and I 
fancy the oldest branch of the family was thus re- 
moved to Guernsey. I can give one or two notes 
about the Chamberlaynes temp. Henry VIII. 

E, E, Tuoyrts. 


Wrors Famity (Essex) (7" S. x. 487).—I am 
afraid that, unless he have other corroborative 
testimony within his reach, W. C. W. will find 
the different members of the Wroth family who 
bore the name of John a little difficult of identifica- 
tion. This name and that of Henry occur fre- 
quently in the pedigree. Sir Robert Wroth, of 
Loughton, Knt., in his will, dated March 2, 
1613/14, constitutes his uncle Jobn Wroth, of 
Petherton Park, co. Somerset, his brother John 
Wroth, Esq., and bis cousin John Wroth, of Lon- 
don, Gent., the three trustees of his will. Here 
we have three of the name at once in close con- 
temporaneous relationship. 

The will of Sir Robert Wroth was proved June 3, 
1614. He had surviving brothers named John 
and Henry, who were still in their minority at the 
end of the year 1605, as we learn from the will of 
their father, Sir Robert Wroth the elder, Kat., of 
Durants, or Durance, Enfield. It is possible they 
were the John and Henry of query 2. 

Henry, the second son of the younger Sir Robert, 
afterwards Sir Henry Wroth, distinguished on the 
royal side during the Civil War, married Anne, 
daughter of William, Lord Maynard. His daughter 
Jane married William Henry de Zulestein, created 
May 10, 1695, Baron Enfield, Viscount Tunbridge, 
and Earl of Rochford. Elizabeth, another daughter 
of Lord Maynard, married John Wroth, Esq., of 
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Loughton Hall, and left a daughter Anne, who 
married, secondly, George Howard, afterwards 
Earl of Suffolk, and was buried at Enfield July 28, 
1710. 

Unfortunately, I have not at hand at this moment 
other notes in my possession relating to this family; 
but I would refer W. C. W. to Robinson's ‘ His- | 
tory of Enfield’; Lysons’s ‘Environs of London,’ 
ii, 316, 317; and Clutterbuck’s ‘ Herts,’ vol. iii. 
(pedigree of Maynard). Frep. Cas. Cass. 

Monken Hadley Rectory. 


1. John Wroth was a son of Sir Robert Wroth, | 
of Durance, Knt., by Susan, daughter and heiress 
of Francis Stonard, of Loughton. He married 


| June 17, 1703 (Chalmers). 


by Bishop Potter, of Oxford, September 19, 1725 
(Chalmers’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary’). I may 
remind Mr, Overton that by Canon 33 the title 
of a Fellowship includes the right to such, Possibly, 
as Wesley was elected Fellow March 17, 1726 
(Chalmers), he may when ordained have been a 
Probationer-Fellow. Or there is yet another pos- 
sibility—that the bishop himself may have under- 
taken to provide a title. This too is allowed by 
the Canon. 

A further question occurs. Wesley was born 
He was, then, under 
age when ordained, and search ought to be made 
for the faculty which should have been granted 
|him. It is true that Chalmers adds to his date 


Maud, daughter of Richard Lewellin, widow of | the letters “O.S.”; but since the date is not be- 


Gregory Leonard (or Lennard), and by her had 
issue (Wright’s ‘ Essex,’ vol. ii. p. 385; see also 
Morant’s ‘ Essex,’ under “ Loughton”’). He was 
buried at Enfield 1640 (Enfield parish register). 

2. John Wroth, of Loughton. He may have 
been the son of the above, mentioned by Robin- 
son (‘ History of Enfield,’ vol. i. p. 147). 

4, John Wroth, son of Henry, perhaps was a 
grandson of Sir Henry, but it is not at all clear— 
in fact, the pedigree and account of the family in 
the above-named works do not agree in many 
places. Robinson refers to the pedigree of the 
Wroths, Harl. MSS., and though it is imperfect, 
still it might be worth consulting. What is 
W. C. W.’s authority for saying that the first 
John Wroth about whom he inquires “divorced 
his first wife”? H. G, GrirFrinHoore, 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Rosert Hotmes (7@ §. x. 188). — Robert 
Holmes was probably a son of Sir Robert Holmes, 
who was Governor of the Isle of Wight from 1667 
to 1692. This Sir Robert Holmes was an Irish 
soldier of fortune, born at Mallow, co. Cork, who, 
after the Restoration, became a naval officer, and 
attained an evil repute as the “cursed beginner of 
the two Dutch wars.” Some further interesting 
particulars respecting him and his descendants, as 
also the curious story of his statue in the church 
at Yarmouth, J. W., will be found in ‘A Guide to 
the Isle of Wight,’ by the Rev. E. Venables (Lon- 
don, E. Stanford, 1860), at which date the then 
representative of the family was the Hon. Mrs. A. 
Court Holmes, of Westover, daughter of Sir 


tween January 1 and March 25, the question of 
style cannot here apply to the year. 
C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry, 


In Mr. Tyerman’s admirable ‘ Life of Wesley’ 
the date of his ordination is given as September 19, 
1725, when, by the way, he was under twenty- 
three years of age. Nothing is said there as to 
any “title”; but it is stated that his father “ wrote 
to the Bishop of Lincoln in his favour” shortly 
before the ordination. In August, 1727, Wesley 
became curate of Epworth and Wroote. On Sep- 
tember 22, 1728, he was ordained priest at Oxford 
by Bishop Potter. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


483).—See 


Otp Curistmas Day (7 §S. x. 
W. C. B. 


3urns’s poem ‘ Halloween.’ 


BatTLE oF THE Boyne (7™ §, x. 149, 229, 
292, 454).—In my possession is a fine engraving of 
this battle, measuring 24in. by 16iv., in which 
the figures are very well executed, but the horses 
are rather stiff and woodenish in the joints, not at 
all such as Sir Edwin Landseer would have painted. 
The prominent figure is that of William III., sword 
in hand and wearing a steel cuirass, who is riding 
through the river, and in the foreground several 
officers are carrying the Duke of Schomberg, who 
has just received his mortal wound. Underneath 
is inscribed :— 

“To his Royal Highness George Prince of Wales. 
This Plate engraved from the original Picture of the 





Leonard Worsley Holmes, in whom the baronetcy 
became extinct. Several representatives of the 
Holmes family of Mallow are, I believe, still 
living, one of whom, a Mr. Robert Holmes, re- 
sided till of late at Queenstown, co. Cork. 
Jas, CoLBMAN. 
Southampton. 


Jonn Westey (7 §, x. 467; xi. 11).—Cannot 
John Wesley’s title for orders be ascertained from 
the bishop’s registry? He was ordained deacon 


3attle of the Boyne, in the Collection of the Right 
| Honble the Lord Grosvenor | Is by permission dedi- 
} cated by his Royal Highness’s most faithful obedient 
Servants Benj® West & John Hall. | Published as the 
| Act directs, 18 Oct® 1781, by B. West, J. Hall, & W. 
| Woollett. London.” 

Immediately below the engraving is on one side, 
‘Painted by B. West Historical Painter to his 
| Majesty,” and on the other side, “ Engraved by 
| John Hall.” Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
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Men or Marsuam (7" S. x. 189, 357, 454, | the repeal of statute “5 & 6 Will. IV., c. 64...... 
518).—Surely the term ‘‘ Mareham ” in the Lin- | In part, namely, Section 4, to ‘this Act,’ and the 
colnshire names ‘‘ Mareham-le-Fen ” and “ Mare- | words ‘ for the time being or any three or more of 
ham-on-the- Hill” is but ** Mere-ham,” and has no | them,’* and from ‘or to any lectures’ to the end 
reference to marsh. Every Lincolnshire man | of the section.” 1 
knows that “marsh” and “fen” are antithetical | to section 4 of c. 65 of the sume statute, the 
expressions—the former denoting a salt-water | “ Abernethy Act,” as it used, I believe, to be 
swamp, as opposed to a fen, or fresh-water swamp. | called. Q. V. 
So that the term “ Marsh-on-the-Fen ” would be 
even more paradoxical than ‘‘ Marsh-on-the- Hill.” 
A mere or pond would occur as readily on the 
hill as near to the fen. The village of Mareham- 
le-Fen is not actually in the fen, only near it. 


The words after the asterisk refer 


“Bot anp Ben” (7 §, viii. 425, 515; ~ 57, 

155, 198).— Barbour, in one of his legends (see 

‘Le eee) ed. by Horstmann, 1881, 
vol. i. p. 87), uses this phrase, 


W. D. Garyxsrorp. Forthi the tempil of syk mene 
Wes fillit ful, but and bene. 
Hoxtox, co. Mippiesex (7 8. x. 405)—]/I hazard an opinion which perhaps differs 


Though, as I shall show, the extract from the | from some before expressed, I believe that in 
Commons’ Journal does not throw new light upon “but and ben” we have a perfect parallel in sense 
the origin of this name, it is valuable as an addition |and etymology with the words “without and 
to the history of another manor in the same | within.” The only difference is that the one pair 
county. Hoxton was in 1352-53 considered to | is formed by the particle be (as in before, behind, 
be within the parish of Hackney, when John | beside ), and the other by with—pretixed, in each 
Asphale leased his manor of Hoggeston in Hack- | case, to out and in. Barbour himself (* Le- 
ney to Thom: * Harwold (Cl. 26 Edw rd IIL, | genden.,’ i, 150) splits up bene in the line— 

m, 21—2: d). In 1485, after the death of John 
Philpot, it was called “* Manorium de Hoggesdon ” 

Pp ’ 


That ar ea fule be-Ine and owt. 
ae . : e does the same with but i ne same 
(Inquisition post mort. 2 Richard ILI., No. 26 a). He gs the sam ith 6 in a a work 
- ae “ie ers “1 « | (ii. 25), where the phrase “beuth the tone” means 
Vide ope History of Hackne ey,’ vol. i. - 9 , 16¢ 1 anil 
154 and 3 2 In Henry VIII oy eam, tes | outside the town. Langland (‘Creed,’ line 1298 
a 54 an¢ 32 “e if ai. i B . ros ? yeu " . e 
PP. . . : in W right’s edition) bas beouten in the sense of 
name had become Hogsden, and it was so called | ¢, sys | 
4 : : om without,” used as a preposition. That hut, pre- 
by Ben Jonson and other writers (see ‘The | , i 
2 oe ° pel siggy ee 15). | Position, conjunction, and adverb, is the same word 
Northern Heights of London,’ p. 450 and p. 456). | I B j se 
loa haf a is, I suppose, certain. Binnan (be-innan, Morris’s 
These are all examples before 1641. ‘ ; 
Accidence,’ 1883, p, 197), be-ine, bene, ben ; be- 
| outen, hate (bi-utan, Morris, p. 81, be-ute), be- 


“The manor of Hogston, alias Hedgstowne, 
is evidently that of the manor of Hegyeton or ‘ 

y ace uth, bute, but. These seem to be perfectly clear 
historic stages of ‘‘t 


Hegest ow Headstone), which, accordi — - 
my aig tment Hill, wld ‘D. 565)° wee ene Nany . Cneene Gee 
8 f ° ° = l Me ° .» JOrn ° ° ° ° 
7 \ ? I ? | within.” As to the modern and early meaning in 


“ “a 2 - , * 
was aliened by Dudley, Lord North, anno 1630, ‘ 
~ sy y . r *,. | Scotland, I am, as a matter of course, at one with 
to Simon Rewse.” We now discover from the | " r 
r Barve. Gro. Nerison. 
| 


” 


Commons’ Journal that Rewse or Rowse held the 
property till about 1641. Lysons was unaware of 
this fact, for he continues: “I can le rn nothing 


Tae THree Great Scpsects (7 S. x. 487).— 
The two lines— 


farther relating to this estate "-—that Is, atter Rews ‘© | Ne sont que trois matiéres nul home entendan 
came into possession—"‘ than that it is new [1795] De France, de Bretaigne, et de Ron ne la grant 


the property of John Asgill Bucknall, E-q., whose | are taken from ‘Guiteclin de Sassaigne ; ou, Chan- 
ancestor, Sir William Buckna ll, purchased it | an des Saxons,’ the chief work of Jean Bodel, a 
towards the close of the last century.” | French trouvive of the thirteenth century. The 
The mansion belonging to this estate was subject of this chanson de geste is the war of 
formerly the occasional residence of the Archbishops | Charlemagne and Witikind (Guiteclin), who re- 
of Canterbury—Arundell dates from Hegeston, | pelled against the great emperor after the rout of 
anno 1407—and except in this Bill of 1641 I| Roncevaux. An edition of the work was given by 
have never known the property to be called | Francisque Michel, Paris, 1839, 2 vols. 12mo. 
Hogston. H. G. GrirFinnoore, DNARGEL. 
34, St. Petereburg Place, W. oe 
The two lines quoted by Littré are taken from 
Statote Law (7" §, x. 409).—Under this | the old French poem, ‘ La Chanson des Saxons,’ 
title may be noted an omission in the octavo | par Jean Bodel, ed. Francisque Michel, 2 vols. 
edition of the Statutes for 1890, “ published | 8vo. Paris, 1839, which belongs to the collection 
by authority.” At the foot of p. 406 (in the | of ** Romans des Douze Pairs de France.” It deals 
schedule to the Statute Law Revision [No. 2] | with Widukind and the war he waged against 
Act, 1890, 53 & 54 Vict., c. 51) isa provision for | Charlemagne. Though the poem does not begin 
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with these lines, yet they are found in the sixth 
and seventh verses of the introduction. 
H. Kress. 


Oxford 


Sir Tuomas Josnva Pratt (7 §. x. 507), 
born 1790, was son of Thomas Platt, a London 
solicitor. He was educated at Harrow and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He took his B.A. degree 
with honours in 1810, and proceeded to his M.A. 
in 1814. In the year 1816 he was called to the 
Bar as a member of the Inner Temple. He joined 
the home circuit, and ultimately acquired a con- 
siderable practice. He took silk in 1835, and ten | 
years later, January, 1845, he was raised to the | 
Bench as one of the Barons of the Exchequer, 
which position he retained until November, 1856, 
when in consequence of ill-health he retired. He 
survived his retirement twelve years, dying on 
February 10, 1862. 

Serjeant Ballantine was in the chambers of 
Platt for the period of three months or there- 
abouts. Ballantine, in his ‘Experiences,’ de- 
scribes Platt as 
“ worthy of a place in any legal records. Well educated, 
but with no commanding talent, with no pretence to | 
eloquence, and starting from a comparatively humble | 
position, by industry and perseverance, and most upright | 
and honorable conduct, he achieved the high position I | 
have mentioned, with the respect of the public and the | 
profession. And yet strange to say he violated the ob- | 
vious intention of nature, and, like Liston, the comedian, | 
who imagined himself to have been intended for tragedy, | 
although essentially comic in the form and expression of | 
his features with a face that seemed made to create 
laughter, would plant upon it the most lugubrious of 
looks. ‘Pray,’ said Lord Lyndhurst to him one day, | 
‘spare us that wife and twelve children face.” Never- 
theless his appeals to common juries were very effective. 
The following climax, which I remember, greatly in- | 
creased the damages awarded to a young lady for whom | 
he was counsel: ‘ And, gentlemen, this serpent in human 
shape stole the virgin heart of my unfortunate client 
whilst she was returning from confirmation.’ "’ 


T. W. Tempany. 


Richmond, Surrey. 


Sir Thomas Joshua Platt 
Place, London, on February 10, 1862, in the 
seventy-third year of his age. He was the son of 
Thomas Platt, a solicitor, who held the office of 
principal clerk to Lords Mansfield, Kenyon, and 
Ellenborough, Chief Justices of the King’s Bench. 
Some of his descendants, I believe, reside at 
Uplyme, Devonshire, close to Lyme Regis. 

G. F. R. B. 


The father of Sir T. J. Platt was Thomas Platt, 
of Brunswick Square, an attorney and solicitor, 
and chamber clerk under Chief Justices Mansfield, 
Kenyon, and Ellenborough. A full account of Mr. 
Platt will be found in the Times, Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 19, 1842. The late Mr. William Platt, a 


died in Portland 





frequent contributor to ‘N. & Q.,’ was the youngest 


brother of the judge. Sir T. J. Platt had a large | 





family, and many of his issue are now living. If 

Mer. Cosmo pu Puat likes to communicate with 

me, I shall be happy to give him any information 

in my power about this family or others of the 

same name. Hueu E. P. Puarr. 
18, Kensington Court Place, W. 


The late Mr. Baron Platt’s family were, I be- 
lieve, chiefly connected with the law. In my 
younger days I was frequently at Hertford during 
the assizes, on occasions when my father was on 
the Grand Jury, and have a distinct recollection 
of cases there in which Platt and Thesiger (after- 
wards Lord Chelmsford) were engaged on opposite 
sides. It happened to me afterwards, upon leaving 
Oxford, to read in the chambers of a relative of 
Baron Platt, and if Mr. Du Pvart will favour me 
with his address, I will answer his question further. 

Frep. Cuas. Cass. 

Monken Hadley Rectory. 


Dr. SHarpe’s ‘Catenpar or Wixts’ (7™ S. 
xi. 39).—Your review of this book makes one’s 
mind’s mouth water. But, alas! how is the 
appetite to be gratified? Are the outside public 
to be allowed to possess these privately-printed 
volumes on any terms of £. s. d., supplemented by 
good behaviour ? HERMENTRUDE. 


[Apply at the Town Clerk's Office, Guildball.} 


Suetp (7* S. xi. 7).—May not this be shallop ? 
E. Leatron-BiENKINSOPP. 


OriciIn oF THE PLace-Name AsusTeap (7™ §. 
x. 424, 495).—The conflict of ash versus oak 
seems likely to end in this case, as it often does in 
nature, in the triumph of the former. The “Deus” 
has intervened in the person of the learned Pror. 
Sxeat, but the “nodus” is by no means solved. 
The balance of evidence appears to me to be largely 
in favour of the ash. In the first place, there is 


| the present spelling, which goes for something ; 


and, secondly, the fact that the nature of the soil 
is much more favourable to the growth of the ash 
than of the oak, which goes for more. A natural 
feature is mostly a safe guide in determining place- 
names. The oak may be abundant, as Mr. Lynn 
states, but it has been for the most part planted, 
as in the park, and the return in Domesday of 
“seven ‘lean’ hogs” is evidence conclusive of no 
extensive oak forest orabundance of pannage. In 
Domesday Survey it is merely “Stede,” so that 
that decides nothing. It is true that in a writ of 
Quo Warranto, 1279, it is called “ Akestede”; but 
in deeds of 1386, 1453, and onwards from that 
time until the present day, the place has been 
always written Ashtede or Ashstead. 

There is an undoubted Ac-stede in Surrey, ten 
miles south of Croydon—the Acustyde of the 
Anglo-Saxon charters, Domesday Acstede, sub- 
sequently Okested, now Oxted. To the present 
day the growth of oaks is abundant, and the state- 
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ment of Domesday Survey that “the wood yields | stands almost alone, Its form of a vision is, as the 


a hundred ‘fat’ hogs” points to an oak wood of 
great size. 

It is very unlikely that Acstedeleah in 
Kemble’s index has anything to do with Ash- 
stead, the suffix ley occurring very rarely in 
the Hill or Down district (I can only recall 
Hedley, near Epsom, and Farley, near Croydon). 
If not referable to Oxted, it is far more probable 
that it may be identified with Ockley, a village in 
the Weald to the south of Dorking, not mentioned 
in Domesday, but lying on the Stane Street, and 
traditionally the site of a battle between King 
Alfred and the Danes. The “leys,” as we should 
naturally expect, are abundant in the wealden 
district. G. L, G, 


Avutnors oF Quotations WantTep (7" S, x. 
508).— 
Not a plant, a leaf, a blossom, but contains, &c, 
See Hurdis, ‘The Village Curate,’ p, 33, 1810. 
W. R. MorvFit. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

The Strife of Love in a Dream: being the Elizabethan 
Version of the First Book of the Hypnerotomachia of 
Francesco Colonna. A New Edition, by Andrew 
Lang. (Nutt.) 

Ox more work of extreme curiosity and rarity has been 
added to the fascinating “ Tudor Library " of Mr, David 
Nutt, who now divides with Mr. Nimmo the credit of 
publishing the books most rejoicing to the soul of the 
bibliophile. Of the ‘Hypnerotomachia’ of Colonna no 
full translation has been made, and none, Mr. Lang 
thinks, will be seen. In this unimportant matter we 
are scarcely in accord with him, Many French transla- 
tions have been made, and two translations or adapta- 
tions have appeared during the present century. Both 
these are before us, and neither is unreadable. Except 
that it is printed with the perfection of an Elzevir by 
Didot l’ainé, An x111.—mopccciv., the traduction [trés] 
libre of J. G. Legrand has /ittle to recommend it, It is, 
however, readable, and not wholly unattractive. M. 
Claudius Popelin, meanwhile, issued in 1880, through 
Isidore Lisieux, and at a costly rate (150 fr.), what 
claims to be the first complete translation. This is 
accompanied by prefatory matter, exhaustive concerning 
the author, scope, sources, and method of the book, and 
by reproductions of the Kenaiasance designs which have 
secured for the original edition of 1499, one of the rarest 
and costliest of Aldine publications, its marvellous popu- 
larity among artists. 

Into the merits of the original there is little temptation 
to enter. A copy of the Aldine edition sold in June, 
1888, at the Turner sale, for 137/. Those who kaow the 
book know all about it, and those who do not will 
scarcely claim to be bibliophiles. Its praises have been 
warmly sung; it is credited with having revived certain 
branches of artistic study; its remarkable designs have 
been attributed to a dozen eminent artists ; and igs story 
has been charged with all kinds of mystical import, and 
has even been supposed to hide in some undecipherable 


manner the secret of the philosopher's stone. As a | 


mixture of realism and mysticism, of quaint and untrust- 
worthy information and wild and erotic imaginings, it 


| student of literature knows, familiar at its epoch, and its 
| keen and sensual delight in art is aleo not unknown, In 
| this last respect it reminds us of the passion for learning 
which characterized Renaissance times. Mr. Lang's de- 
| scription of the author may perhaps be held to indicate the 
| truth: “ He isa Christian monk, vowed to poverty and 
| chastity, and nothing is dear to him but heathenism and 
luxury in all its forms,” 
From the English translation of one of the two books the 
realiem of the worship of luxury does not disappear. On 
the strength of the dedication, which is signed “ R. D.,” 
Mr. Douce conjectured that the translator may have been 
Robert Dallyngton, who translated the ‘ Mirrour of Mirth’ 
| from the French of Bonaventure des Periers, 1583. As Des 
| Periers himself—though at a subsequent date, so faras is 

known—dealt with the ‘ Hypnerotomachia,’ this seems 

plausible. R. D. has, however, enriched his work with 
| language at which Lyly might shudder. Never were seen 
words euch as those with which bis book teems, and if, 

as is probably the case, Dr. Murray’s readers have not 
seen his translation, a supplement to the ‘ Dictionary’ 
must almost be required, ‘“‘ Incalcerate,” “ hemicir- 
culately enstrophiated,” “ mettaline gates,” “ cantionell 
verse,” “poyterelles of gold,” “prependent points,” 
“ champhered,” “ nextnilles,” “solaciously,” “ pam- 
pynulated,” “splendycant”’—with such philological 
gems the work is studded. In spite of its marvellous 
style, it may be read, although Mr, Lang seems scarcely to 
think so. Its naiveté, to use a word we confess to be 
| euphemistic, will recommend it to some readers, though 
its quaintness and curiosity will perhaps be its chief 
recommendation. The reprint is exact, with the ex- 
ception of substituting the short for the long s, and a 
certain number of beautiful designs from the original for 
the wretched plates of the transiation. Mr. Lang’s pre- 
fatory matter, there is no need to say, is graceful, 
vivacious, and spirited. Not the least interesting portion 
is his confession how, after coming on a copy of the 
original, which is one of the scarcest of English books, 
| he changed it, on account of some imperfection, for a 
volume by comparison commonplace. Mr. Nutt’s hand- 
some edition is limited to five hundred copies, 


English Constitutional History from the Teutonic Con- 
quest to the Present Time, By T. P. Taswell-Lang- 
mead, B.C.L. Fourth Edition. Revised, with Notes 
and Appendices, by C. H. E. Carmichael, M.A. (Ste- 
vens & Haynes.) 

Tue value of this text-book to the student of English 

history has been proved by the widespread and increas- 

ing use which is made of it in universities and colleges 
throughout our colonies, and in the United States, as 
well as in the old country. It deals, indeed, with many 
subjects on which we are ourselves constantly addressed 
by readers,and many a query would be rendered un- 
necessary by a reference to the work before us. On the 
other hand, our own contributors, it may be seen, have 
from time to time afforded the present editor matter for 
discussion in his notes to the new edition, This fact is one 
| which we are glad to notice, as it shows that we are ful- 
filling one at least of our many purposes, that of arousing 
discussion in the world of letters. We are also pleased 
| to find that several of our contributors are specially 
| named, either for their articles in our pages or for works 
| separately published, In the present edition Mr, Car- 





| michael has added largely to his appendices, and has 
treated many questions of interest alike to the mother 
country and to her offepring in the colonies and United 
| States. From the Western Law Times of Manitoba and 
| from the account of ‘The Two Hundred and Fiftieth 
| Anniversary of the First Constitution of Connecticut,’ 
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printed by the Connecticut Historical Society, no less 
than from the Genealogist and ‘N, & Q.,’ from ‘ Domes- 
day Studies, fr m the Journal of the Royal Society of 
Antiquiries of Ireland, and from the * Exchequer Rolls 
of. Scotland,’ mate rials have been drawn for notes and 
appendices which cannot fail to add to the usefulness 
of the fourth edition of this well-known The 
terseness and clearness of style which distinguished the 
late Prof. Taswell-Langmead, taken in connexion with 
the varied sources from which his text has been illus- 
trated and brought well down to date by his old Oxford 
friend. who edits the work, render Taswell-Langmead’s 
‘English Constitutional History’ one of the best text- 
books on the important subject with which it deals. 


book. 


Quincey’s Collected Writings. Masson. 
Vol, XIV A. & C. Black.) 
Tuis handy, convenient, and in 
edition of De Quincey is now completed, 
reach of students, to whom it will be welcome. Ite 
sists of ‘ Miscellanies,’ and an excellent index by Mr. 
Wheatley, F.S.A. More than one of the works com- 
prised in the former portion is now reprinted for the 
first time. Mr. Masson still supplies his elucidatory and 
important introduction, and furnishes notes of no leas 
value. We congratulate him upon the completion of 
what has obviously been a pleasing labour, and recom 
mend this edition of a man who, without writing any- 
thing that can well be called a book, has taken at an 


early date K 48 @ Ciaseic, 


An Int fo 
Kinetics, Statics 
By Charles V. Burton, (Longmans X& Co.) 

Tut of the laws of the action of forces tending to 

produce motion, whether unre strained so that motion 

actually ensues, or so counteracted by other forces that 


motion is prevented, wae formerly called mechanics, a 
word of similar ori 


gin to machinery or the contrivances 
used in producing or counteracting such effects; and it 
was divided into statics, which considered balanced 
forces, and d ica, which treated of motion produced 
by force. But of late years it has been recognized that 
the term dynamics is the fittest to express the whole 
science, and this nomenclature is adopted in the excellent 
little elementary manual for students before ua, than 
which we know no better guide to the first principles of 
the subject, It is to be noted that the distinction between 
kinematics and kinetics ia that the former is the science 
of motion apart from any conception of matter or 
dealing only with those relations which can be estab 
lished by geometrical reasoning. Dr, Burton gives 
chapter on the trigonometry of one angle for the benefit 
of students who have no previous knowledge of that 
subject, and to each chapte r ia appended a sele 1 of 
examples for exerciee, taken chiefly from ti ndon 
ination papers. 
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Theory Physics, A Rectification of the Theories of 
Molar Mec chanics, Heat, Chemistry, Sound, Light, and 
Electric By Camilo Calleja, M.D. (Kegan Paul 
& Co.) 

Tue title conve his work is 


the 


ys a hint that the sc 
large and destructive as well as constructive. To 
imponderable substance (usually call 
ether) diffused, so far as human knowledge goes, throug 

all spac Ds es the name of pr gene ; and by 
the m pre and circulatory, of (not in 
or throt this he proposes to explain all 
action, n r and molecular, of every kind, in the 
material! . He rejects the undulatory theory of 
light 1 by the labours of Young, Fresnel, and 
their rc rs), and the “aérial flow of sound 


ype of t 


i eja giv 
gressive 


meulum, 


ubu 


modestly states that 


| fides of 


d luminifer is | 


“there is no doubt that the cause 
of the elliptical revolution of the earth is the evolution 
of vegetable life.” (What of the revolution of the moon 2) 
Beyond our atmosphere he conceives that progene exists 
alone, and that light is propagated through it instanta- 
neously, 80 that astronomers are utterly in error when 
they speak of the time occupied by waves of light in 
reaching our eyes from the stars. We can promise 
readers some atnusement from a perusal of this work, 
which is the precursor, and is to form a part, of a larger 
one on ‘ Universal Physiology’; but we must leave it to 
themselves whether they will accept the author's views. 

We read with 7 h regret of the death of an old 
correspondent of ‘N.& Q.’ in Mr. Thomas Kerslake, 
well known as an anti juary, and at one time as a book- 
seller. Mr, Kerslake, who died at Clevedon, in bis 
eeventy-ninth year, began business in Bristol so early as 
1828. He had a great knowledge of early English 
literature, and a collection of his catalogues would now 
have genuine value. In some of these the books were 
#0 rare and so moderate in price that something was 
said about the whole being fanciful, and constituting an 
attempt to make game of collectors. Being fortunate 
enough to have obtuined every book ordered from one of 
the most surprising of these, we can speak for the dona 
the whole, At a distance of thirty-five years 
it is difficult to remember all the books thus obtained. 
A noble copy of Wither’s ‘ Juvenilia’ for 16s. and Mrs. 
Behn’s plays for 12s. were two of the items. Until 
juite recently Mr, Kerslake kept up his contributions to 
our columns. 

THE edition of ‘The Collected Sermons of Thomas 
Fuller,’ which the late Mr. Eglington Bailey began, has 
been completed by Mr. W. E. Axon. It will fill two 
volumes and will be published by subecription. The 
volumes comprise ‘ Prayer before Sermon,’ from the 
exceedingly rare edition of * Pulpit Sparks,’ 1659; thirty 
separate sermons ; six larger treatises ; some fragmentary 
passages from unpublished sermons; and a short tract 
on the history of the Jews, written as an appendix to 
Howel’s translation of Josephus ben Gorion. The eer- 
mons are arranged chronologically. 


@otices to Correspondents. 
st call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


Wes 


To secure insertion of comrounications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
r reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 
INVESTIGATOR (“ Pseudonym of ‘Gammer Gurton’ in 
‘ Arundines Cami’ "’).—‘ Gammer Gurton ’ is the name of 
play by Bishop Still, which was long held to be the 
first comedy in the English language, 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Busin@ss Letters to “ The Publisher ’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 

this rule we can make no exception. 








